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Diary of the @eek. 


Tue Balkan War has threatened this week to pre- 
pare a general European crisis. The evidence of Austrian 
military preparations accumulates, and while it is known 
that reservists are being quietly massed at the depéts, an 
order has been published forbidding the press to report 
military movements. In Russia, the concentration in 
Poland continues, and generals are leaving, as it were, 
for the front, to take up their commands. But the 
incident which has chiefly caused alarm has been the 
visit, incognito, to Germany of General Shemua, the 
chief of the Austrian Staff. This happened to coincide 
with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s apparently social 
visit to the Kaiser, and served as a text on which the 
Austrian press discoursed, eulogising the loyalty of 
German statesmen, but markedly omitting the Chan- 
cellor from its encomiums. In France, some preliminary 
steps towards mobilisation have also been taken, and at 
one point on the Eastern Frontier, a postmaster, by 
error, set the full machinery of mobilisation in motion. 

* ” * 

Tue tone of the Austrian press is, on the whole, 

bellicose. It is not beneath its pride to declare that 


“ Servia must be taught a lesson ’’—a poor ambition for 
a Great Power to indulge. 


It seems now’ to be the 
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general opinion in Vienna that Russia stands behind 
Servia, and the situation has not .been eased by the 
publication in the “ Times’’ of an obstinate defence by 
M. Pachich, the Servian Premier, of his whole claim for 
North Albania, above a line from Durazzo to Ochrida, 
as his “irreducible minimum.’’ Russian official opinion 
appears to have undergone a change. M. Sazonoff, who 
but recently was made to declare that he had only a 
passive sympathy with Servian claims, has now 
apparently been overborne by the opposition of the 
Court and the Army, which seems all along to have had 
its mouthpiece at Belgrade in the person of M. Hartwig. 
It is natural, and perhaps inevitable, that Russian senti- 
ment should declare that it cannot endure a repetition of 
the Austro-German coercion of 1909. 

* * * 

Tue Western Powers, there is every reason to believe, 
are united for peace. M. Poincaré has been indefatigable 
throughout the Balkan crisis. Anglo-German relations 
are happily better and more confidential on this issue 
than they have been for many years. There have been 
hints, especially in the French press, that a British 
initiative would be welcomed, and there is good reason 
to believe that Sir Edward Grey has already placed a most 
promising scheme before the Powers. It is that their 
Ambassadors in one of the Western capitals should meet 
at once, without waiting for the end of the war, to study 
the eventual solution. The lines suggested are: (1) 
Albanian autonomy ; (2) the settlement of the status of 
the /igean Islands on the basis of a self-denying ordi- 
nance from all the Powers; and (3) the regulation of the 
Straits on the basis of equal rights for the ships of all 
the Powers. The fate of Macedonia and Thrace is pre- 
sumably left to the arms and statesmanship of the 
Allies. The “ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ which was the first 
to publish this scheme, believes that France and Germany 
have already accepted it. 

” * * 

THE worst consequence of this European crisis has 
been its effect in stiffening the attitude of the Turks. 
Hilmi Pasha, in an interview with the “ Matin,’’ went 
so far as to assert (if he is correctly reported) that Count 
Berchtold had actually counselled further resistance. 
That is presumably untrue, but it fairly reflects the 
result of the Austrian attitude. Prolonged meetings 
have already taken place between the delegates of Turkey 
and the League, who are meeting to discuss an armistice. 
Bulgaria has modified her original terms, which cer- 
tainly were too harsh, and no longer asks for the evacua- 
tion of Tchataldja. It can hardly be true, however, as 
the Turks assert, that she has waived her claim to 
Adrianople, and would accept the Maritza as her 
boundary. The question of an indemnity is also likely 
to make difficulties, for Turkey has been accustomed 
rather to receive than to pay money when she loses 


territory. 
* * * 


THERE is, meanwhile, a complete lull in the war- 
fare, though there is no formal truce. The Bulgarians 
have withdrawn some distance from Tchataldja—it is 
even said as far as Chorlu. Turkish rumor asserts that 
their army also is infected by the same cholera which 
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is ravaging the Turkish forces and the population of the 
capital. The Greeks have lent their transports to carry 
the Macedonian Bulgarian army from Salonica to an 
Eastern port, Dedeagatch, Enos, or the Bay of Xeros. 
It is possible thet this may be the prelude to a land 
attack on the Dardanelles, designed to open the way for 
the Greek fleet. A sortie in force from Adrianople has 
again been repulsed, and it is said that part of the town 
is in flames, while part has been flooded by the river. 
There are stories also of a mutiny among the Turkish 
officers of the garrison. The only news from the West is 
that the advance guard of the Servians has reached 
Durazzo, while another Servian force, apparently very 
small, has joined hands with the Montenegrins at Alessio. 
* * * 

LANCASHIRE has given a rough and quick reply to 
Lord Lansdowne’s raising of the Protectionist flag. Mr. 
Taylor, the Liberal candidate for Bolton, was elected on 
Saturday by 10,011 votes to 8,835. Mr. Taylor’s poll only 
showed a loss of 347 votes, as compared with Mr. 
Harwood’s following in December, 1910. This is a very 
striking result. Mr. Harwood was a candidate by him- 
self, for whom some men in all parties reserved a personal 
vote. And Mr. Taylor, though a Churchman and an 
excellent candidate, took what must have seemed to 
Lancashire Anglicanism the extreme view on Disestab- 
lishment, which he would have extended to the English 
as well as to the Welsh Church. The result is, of course, 
a serious discomfiture for Mr. Law’s leadership, the 
first decisive act of which was the repudiation of the 
Referendum on Protection. ‘“ We are out now for 
another seven years,’’ said a famous Tory member on 
hearing the Bolton result. 

* * * 

Mr. Lansbury has been beaten at Bow and Bromley 
by a majority of 751 votes,’ his former poll having 
decreased by 1,024 votes, and the Unionist vote having 
increased by 590. We much regret what we fear will be 
the permanent withdrawal from Parliament of so honest 
and independent a politician as Mr. Lansbury. But 
one moral of the election is obvious. It is a crushing 
defeat of militancy. The militant suffragists ostentati- 
ously organised the election which they must have 
advised, and may or may not have financed. In the 
result, they have now lost their only supporter in the 
Commons, and have contrived to turn their best 
constituency against them. 

oe * * 

On this point all the evidence we can collect 
is conclusive. The electors were dead against mili- 
tancy, but they were also, we should say, by a 
large majority suffragists. Mr. Lansbury retained 
his personal admirers, and the bulk of his Socialist 
following. He lost most of the Liberal and the 
moderate Labor men. The leaders of the Liberal 
and Radical Association called on their members to 
abstain, while the Labor Party isued a manifesto after 
the election, denouncing Mr. Lansbury’s want of loyalty 
to his colleagues, and his attempt to force their hand in 
favor of the militants. Anyone with an ounce of 
political intelligence could have foretold the result. 
It says much for the strength of the Suffrage movement 
that it should outgrow this folly. This (Friday) morning 
it has been capped by a general raid on the Post Offices, 
and the burning of many letters. We cannot 
imagine a neater way of diverting sympathy from the 


suffrage. 
* * * 


Tue closing scene of the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation at Nottingham was the joint appear- 





ance of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond on the platform 
at the Albert Hall. On the war, Mr. Asquith well 
defined the attitude of the country as an effort to stop the 
further shedding of blood, to limit the field of conflict, 
and to reserve special questions for a “ general settle- 
ment.’’ He laughed off the snap division, and retorted 
on the charge of broken Liberal pledges by reciting the 
deliberate Tory abandonment of the Referendum. He 
stated that the Constitution, far from being suspended, 
was more alive, because more rational and more fair 
between the parties, than ever, and repeated his promise 
to reconstruct the House of Lords on fair lines. No part 
of the Parliamentary programme was to be laid aside, 
and neither the cause of Ireland nor of Wales would be 
deserted. Furthermore, the franchise was to be 
reformed so as to make the House a more accurate reflec- 
tion of the popular mind. We gather that the occupation 
vote will be dropped and the rest of the Bill proceeded 
with. Mr. Asquith’s firm language was echoed by 
Mr. Redmond, who incidentally declared himself 
opposed to Tariff Reform, and in sympathy with British 
democratic policy on the land question. 
* * * 

WE are afraid that the guillotine has this week 
practically shorn away debate on the Home Rule Bill. 
In three days, eleven clauses (15 to 25) were passed under 
closure, and on Tuesday five were carried after seventy 
minutes of debate. The “ Telegraph ”’ states that up to 
the end of this week, seventy-eight lines of the Bill have 
been discussed, and 534 undiscussed. On Tuesday night, 
when the pressure was greatest, twenty-two divisions were 
taken, more than half of them on Government amend- 
ments, which had to be accepted, as the ‘‘ Times ’’ says, 
‘‘ at sight.’’ These difficulties are bound to recur, and 
they do not add to the weight of the Bill when it passes 
the only scrutiny by a deliberative assembly to which, 
under the Parliament Act, it can be submitted. 

* * * 

Tue chief subject of debate has been the functions 
of the Joint Exchequer Board, perhaps the least 
acceptable provision in the Bill. The Joint Exchequer 
Board is given great powers; it is to settle the vexed 
point of what is “true” Irish revenue, to deter- 
mine whether the proposed Irish taxes are the equivalent 
of Imperial taxes, and practically to report on all the 
capital operations in Irish finance, and to decide some 
of them. The questions of whether the Chairman is 
to be English or Irish, as to the powers of appeal, and 
as to the general constitutional position of the Board, 
are all important. On the whole, the Government seem 
disposed to modify the powers assigned to the Board in 
Clause 21, to deny it a judicial status, and to restrict 
its power to questions of fact. But its position remains 
difficult and anomalous. 

* * * 

An importarit conference on foreign policy was held 
in London on Tuesday under Lord Courtney’s chair- 
manship. The conference passed a series of resolutions 
which fairly represent the general Liberal and Radical 
criticism of the Foreign Office. One deprecated the 
tendency to turn the entente with France into dependence 
on a European Alliance; another urged the Govern- 
ment to act with other Powers to secure an arrest of 
armaments; a third regretted British acquiescence in 
the attacks on Persian and Chinese independence; and a 
fourth called for Parliamentary control of foreign affairs. 
Lord Courtney well suggested that as Germany desired 
nothing in the Near East, and we desired nothing, these 
two detached members of the family of nations should 
co-operate in reconciling the difficulties of the rest. Mr. 
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Ponsonby hoped that our improving relations with Ger- 
many would not be damaged by speeches at her “ from 
the Admiralty ’’—a hint which we hope Mr. Churchill 
will take. 

* * . 

But the most important utterance was Mr. 
E. D. Morel’s analysis of the Morocco negotiations and 
the falsification in London of the German proposals on 
the Congo—an incident which brought the three 
countries within a hair’s-breadth of an absolutely 
irrational war. We cannot see how, after the revelations 
of the French Yellow Book, which we describe in 
detail elsewhere, Sir Edward Grey can any longer 
refuse a Blue Book to us. All danger to peace on 
this account is over; and how can a Foreign Office refuse 
information to the British people merely in order to 
conceal its own blunders? For the last fifty years we 
have had no such famine of Blue Books on foreign affairs, 
and it is more than time for the dearth to end. 

* * * 

THE most important feature of the Canadian debate 
on Mr. Borden’s naval proposals has been Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s careful but fairly decided criticism of the 
Ministerial policy. His line was that the Liberal Oppo- 
sition would consider it on the ground of what was owed 
to England and what was owed to Canada. He added 
that the sensational language of the speech from the 
Throne contradicted Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Churchill’s 
statements that England feared no one, and was ready 
at all times for all comers. This is, of course, the vital 
point. What private information could have been given 
to Mr. Borden in conflict with these published statements ? 
And if no such language was used, what need is there of 
any Canadian naval policy other than a generous and 
spontaneous tender of relief for our Exchequer. 

x * * 

Str Epwarp Grey made the curious admission on 
Tuesday, in answer to a question, that Saad-ed-Dowleh 
has been invited back to Persia through the intermediary 
of the British Minister, acting on his suggestion. This 
person was the Prime Minister of the ex-Shah Mohamed 
Ali. He shared the responsibility for all the acts which 
ended, with British approval, in the exile of that despot. 
He is a creature of Russian policy, and an avowed 
reactionary. Above all, since the exile of his master he 
has acted as his agent in Europe. Sir Edward Grey 
thinks that he “ might be of use in the present crisis.’’ 
We can think of no conceivable use for him, save that 
he may facilitate the designs of Russia, aid the reaction, 
and prepare the return of the ex-Shah. Has the Foreign 
Office been ignorant or innocent? Or has it merely 
given way to Russian pressure? In either case, the 
offence against the interests of the Persian people is 


equally clear. : 7 P 


Tue Lord Chancellor’s speech on moving the second 
reading of the White Slave Traffic Bill gives a good 
measure of what Liberalism has lost in substituting Lord 
Haldane for Lord Loreburn. We have never read a 
lawyer’s speech so loose in texture. Lord Haldane 
showed no grasp of the good points of the Bill and no 
appreciation of its bad ones. On flogging, Lord Haldane 
urged, in succeeding sentences, two self-contradictory 
arguments. He suggested that it was properly applied 
to “callous, deliberating persons’’ like procurers, who 
were also specially sensitive to physical pain; and then 
supported the practice of inflicting it for passionate 
assaults on prison warders. 

* ss * 

Tous a Liberal statesman advocates the lash 

for all classes of criminals—the passionate and the 





caleulating—on both of which 
deterrent effect. 


it has an equally 
But he declines to apply it to 
women, who, of course, specially come under his 
definition of physical softness, thus destroying his argu- 
ment of deterrency. Lord Haldane also favors flogging 
for a first offence, on the ground that there is little 
fear of the conviction of an innocent man, because the 
case would always be tried by a jury! Why, then, was 
the Court of Criminal Appeal instituted, and why has 
it so much work to do? This is barely one intellectual 
peg above the Primate, who asked why we should let 
“the accursed thing go on” for fear of punishing an 
innocent man. The point, of course, is that we run the 
gravest risk of letting “the accursed thing go on’’ by 
this way of handling it. 
& * a” 

Lorp Roserts has not dared to repeat his criminal 
words about Germany; but he has resumed and aggra- 
vated his attack on the Territorials. If Lord Roberts 
were a General in the German Army, which he admires, 
and had employed in Germany the language he employs 
here, his name would be struck off the Army List. Here 
he is merely turned to the familiar use of a stick to 
beat a Liberal Government with. His charges against 
the force, made at a dinner of the Association of Men of 
Kent, on Wednesday, were that it lacked “ discipline ” 
and “vital energy,” that it was armed with a rifle 
inferior to that possessed by foreign nations, that its 
numbers were deficient—this, Lord Roberts declared, 
to be a “ blessing in disguise ’’—and that it was under- 
trained and under-officered. In thinly disguised 
language, he incited the officers publicly to express agree- 
ment with this view, and to press for forced service. We 
hope the Government will take note of this gross act of 
indiscipline. But they will also do well to see that the 
Territorials are given all the aid and encouragement 
which Lord Roberts tries to withdraw from them. Scores 
of thousands of young men are sacrificing time, money, 
and holidays in order to make this voluntary movement 
a success. Is Lord Roberts to be allowed to dishearten 
and defeat them? 

* * x 

WE have seen a circular coming from a body describ- 
ing itself as the Insurance Tax Amendment Society. This 
document affects to aim at certain definite amendments 
of what it calls the “ penal provisions ’’ of the Insurance 
Act. We do not know how far this movement is really 
promoting a serious reform of the Act. But the wording 
of the covering circular makes it perfectly clear that its 
governing purpose is party opposition to the Government. 
To show this it is only necessary to quote the passage 
which we put in italics: 

“We are doing everything possible to organise this 
justifiable opposition, as is proved by the important 
Appeals we are conducting in the High Court. If the 
Government is to be defeated, the only factor that will 
contribute to their downfall is the Insurance Tar, and 
this subject is the primary one of all recent by-elections.”’ 

1” * * 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. W. F. Mony- 


| penny, the biographer of Disraeli, who, like his pre- 


| decessor, 


Lord Rowton, leaves a great work of 
commemoration unfinished. Mr. Monypenny had one 
highly honorable incident in his career as a journalist, 
his resignation of the editorship of the “ Johannesburg 
Star’’ on account of his opposition to Chinese labor. 
Later on he became a director of the “Times.” His 
“ Life of Disraeli” constitutes one of the best-balanced 
and most truthful biographies in our language. But it de- 
picts the most striking passage in Disraeli’s career without 


quite achieving the touch of mastery. 
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Politics and Affatrs. 


THE NECESSITY OF A CONCERT. 


A critic of the doctrine of the balance of power could 
hardly have invented by way of satire a situation so 
criminally absurd as that which, save for some modifying 
circumstances for which Britain and Germany must share 
the credit, developed in the early days of this week. 
It is the reductio ad absurdum of the whole system of 
alliances and understandings which governs the relations 
of the Great Powers. Busied mainly with the thought of 
checking each other’s ambitions, they have had to realise 
that a dispute over thirty miles of coastline, with its 
hinterland of barren mountains and its population of 
savage tribes, may set a Continent arming. Bending 
their statecraft, as we believe they are bending it, to the 
end of maintaining peace, sovereigns and general staffs 
must none the less meet before the eyes of the world to 
prepare a possible Armageddon. Buttressed and sup- 
ported, each one of them, by allies, they act as though the 
incredible offence of a universal war were a contingency 
for which prudent statesmen must in a crisis prepare. 
The system of alliances does not, in fact, make for that 
confidence which is all that its apologists can claim for 
it. It disseminates the alarms, it multiplies the risks 
which would be limited and localised if the ties between 
the Powers were less absolute and binding. Above all, it 
means that when a dispute does arise, there is no Great 
Power which can be trusted unreservedly by the principals 
as a disinterested neutral. Ally may remonstrate or 
negotiate with an ally, and play in a sense the réle of 
mediator. But they meet rather asthe seconds in a possible 
duel than as the uncommitted friends of the disputants. 
They may have every motive to avert a conflict, but they 
will tend to place their duty to the group to which they 
belong above their concern for the merits of the question, 
if the two standpoints should, unfortunately, conflict. 
Happily, there are signs that this deep fissure in 
European civilisation is beginning to close. But 
though no one questions the good will and the 
anxiety for peace of France, Germany, and our 
own country, and while we welcome the growing 
signs of Anglo-German co-operation within the lines 
of the respective attachments of these countries, there 
is not yet a Concert which can authoritatively assert 
itself to impose on Austria and Servia a postponement of 
the Albanian question and its reference to a European 
debate. For our part, we feel unable to take this crisis 
tragically. There is, after all, too much sanity in human 
nature to permit a general war to break out over the 
question whether a given sandbank on the Adriatic shall 
fly the Servian flag. But it would not be at all surprising 
if it should lead to a revision of the present system of the 
balance of alliances. The idea that mankind between the 
Urals and the Atlantic could be mobilised and embroiled 
for such a stake as this is enough to set in motion an 
impulse of indignation and an instinct of self-preservation 
which will insist on the tearing up of the treaties that 
bind us. There never was a stronger case for a free 
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England—an England free to speak and act for peace and 
for freedom, and free to find helpers in such a mission 
wherever they reside. 

Let it be said at once that no sane human being 
can believe that Austria and Russia would go to war to 
Let us add, that if 


they were to perpetrate this act of criminal insanity, we 


settle the ownership of Durazzo. 


question whether all the treaties that were ever signed 
could avail to ensure the armed participation of the other 
four Powers in their quarrel. The system of alliances 
would break down under that strain. But the episode 
of this crisis is none the less sufficiently alarming and 
It has 
revived the thought of war as an ever-present possibility 


deplorable, even if it should go no further. 


—a consequence which may make at the moment for 
reaction, but must end by reinforcing the democratic 
tendencies which make for peace. It has caused no 
inconsiderable disturbance in the homes whence reservists 
have been called to the colors. It will have added to the 
budgets of several of the Powers, and whetted the 
appetites of the armament firms. But the worst of all 
its consequences is that it has prolonged the war in 
Turkey, and clouded the certainty of a clean solution 
which seemed assured two weeks ago. That consequence 
is indeed so obvious that one is tempted to inquire 
whether it is a mere accidental by-product of the crisis. 
Austria must have foreseen, when she began to force this 
issue, that her attitude would encourage the desperate 
resistance of the Turks, and doom tens of thousands of 
men before and behind the Tchataldja lines to death by 
wounds or disease. Was it indeed primarily of Durazzo 
that she thought at all, when she adopted a menacing 
attitude towards Servia? Wedo not, for our part, yield to 
Viennese opinion in our strong sense that it would be a 
mischief that Servia should annex the considerable strip 
of purely Albanian country which she covets. It is to our 
thinking sufficient that she should acquire an unfortified 
and purely commercial port at Alessio, with a connecting 
railroad behind it. But the occupation of this difficult 
bit of country, if Servia is really resolved on a feat so 
gratuitous, would in no sense prejudice the final 
solution. She is at war with Turkey, and it is customary 
in war for the enemy to occupy much country which 
he does not intend to hold, and will not be allowed to 
acquire. The first impression which Austria contrived 
to convey was that she wished to break up the Balkan 
League by promising to Servia her assistance in the dis- 
loyal enterprise of acquiring an A®gean port. Had 
Servia swallowed that bait, all co-operation among the 
Allies must have ended, and the final stage of the war 
might even have been an internecine conflict. To-day 
the immediate effect of her activity has been to cause 
the Turks to assume an unyielding attitude, and to force 
the Bulgarians to embark on a further campaign for the 
taking of Constantinople, which must involve them in 
the gravest diplomatic difficulties. It is not an unduly 
cynical comment on such statecraft to suggest that it 
seems to imply an intention to embarrass at all costs the 
rising power in the East. If dissension cannot be sown 
among the Allies, at least they may be weakened by 
further sacrifices of men and money. If they cannot be 
inveigled into a quarrel among themselves, at least they 
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can be driven into an adventure which will alarm the 
Great Powers. 

It would be a mistake to dwell upon the dangers 
which the Austrian veto and Servian ambition have 
brought about, without emphasising no less emphatically 
the part which Britain, France and Germany have played 
as moderators in this crisis. Of Russian policy there is 
nothing one can affirm or deny. There is no Russia. 
There is a rather cautious and unenterprising Foreign 
Secretary in St. Petersburg, a very dashing and reckless 
Minister in Belgrade, and a powerful military party, 
strongly influenced by Panslavist ideas. For some 
weeks it seemed as though M. Sazonoff had the ear of 
the Court, which is the arbiter in these habitual conflicts 
of policy. It would now appear that it is M. Hartwig 
and the Panslavists who have won. There is probably a 
parallel though less indecent divergence of opinion in 
Vienna, where, on the whole, the Court and the 
diplomatists seem to be for peace, and the army and the 
German press for war. The reins of French and German 
policy are still in the hands of Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and M. Poincaré, and both of them are working 
energetically for peace. The real difficulty is made, we 
imagine, not by anything which is for the moment, but 
rather by the recollection of what happened three years 
ago. It is very natural that Russian sentiment should 
feel that it cannot endure a repetition of the coercion 
which Germany is believed to have practised in 1909, 
when she reinforced Austria in the Bosnian conflict. In 
a complication so delicate, it is clear, we think, that 
the peace would be assured by a joint declaration of 
disinterestedness from the chief allies of the interested 
Powers. If Germany, France, and Great Britain were 
to declare that in no circumstances would they risk a 
life for this question of the Adriatic port, the 
menace of war would be stilled. If, further, they were 
to announce that this question must be reserved for the 
general arbitrament of Europe, the last motive for 
reckless action would disappear. We need only 
add that Sir Edward Grey, who has at last a 
unanimous public opinion to deal with, would deserve 
the gratitude alike of Britain and of Europe if he 
were able to take the initiative in arranging this double 
declaration. It would not come with equal force from 
our lips alone, for Austria might then interpret it as a 
permit for her to do whatever she pleases with the 
Allies, and to destroy the Bulgarian armies before 
Constantinople. That is not the position of British diplo- 
macy. What is specially wanted is Germany’s action in 
holding back Austria, and our action in holding back 
Russia.. No better expedient could be devised than the 
preliminary consultation of Ambassadors which Sir 
Edward Grey is believed to have proposed. The “ Pall 
Mall”? may be a little previous in stating that his 
suggestion is to reserve the thorny questions of Albania, 
the Straits, and the Aigean islands for the final decision 
of a Conference. But the Ambassadors can study their 
solution, and thus avoid the risky interventions by which 
some Powers may be seeking to settle them to-day. The 
dread of a European war is, we think, but a vapor of 
excited nerves. The real danger is the prolongation of 
the Balkan war. To end that, it is, to our think- 
ing, the duty of diplomatists to formulate and 





announce without delay their intention to revive the 
Concert. It is for the lack of such a declaration that 
tens of thousands of brave men are facing death to-day. 





THE NEW SET-BACK TO PROTECTION. 


Ir is, we suppose, useless to ask the Tory Party when 
they expect to get a majority of the British peoples in 
favor of Protection; but after the Bolton election we 
have a right to inquire how far Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Law propose to go in forcing Protection down their 
throats. Do they, for example, mean to propound a 
tariff so long as Lancashire and Yorkshire are clearly 
opposed to it? Do they intend, ignoring this opposition, 
to frame it on the morning after a General Election won 
on some other issue? We shall see; but for the present 
we desire to put a simpler political case. Parliamentary 
Toryism is out for a violent campaign to turn out the 
Government, if possible, before January. What reason 
have the people given it for thinking that they support 
this adventure? There has been a long series of summer 
and autumn elections, nearly all of them fought under 
an Act whose penalties are in full operation, while all 
its benefits are withheld. What have the Opposition 
made of these contests? They have had a success or two. 
The most dramatic of them all—that of Midlothtan— 
merely registered a division of the progressive forces and 
the slipping in of a minority candidate between them. 
The most significant election—that of Hanley—recorded a 
Liberal victory in spite of that division. A third—Holm- 
firth—exhibited these forces in a combined majority of 
two to one against the Conservative. A fourth—lIlkeston 
—showed a deliberate transfer of Labor votes to the 
Tory for the sake of reading Liberalism a lesson. 
Others again—North-west Norfolk, 
now Bolton—repeat, without 


Taunton, and 
much emphasis or 
variation, the verdict of 1910. Some loss of votes, some 
slackening or diversion of party energies, there has been, 
and a fair proportion of these may well be put down to 
differences of view or of stress within the ranks of the 
Coalition, or of the Liberal party itself. Yet the Govern- 
ment is, in substance, a seven-year-old Administration. 
Where is even the normal, the customary, reaction? 
What is the voting power behind all the Opposition’s 
tempestuous talk strategy? Wild 
counsels, abusive oratory, a rebellion in Ulster, the 
‘‘ break-up ’’ of Parliament, the repeal of the Parliament 
Act, the forcing of Protection, without the safeguards de- 
liberately imposed for the sake of reconciling Lanca- 
shire to Tariff Reform, or merely entrapping her—do 
not obviously reinforce it. 


and desperate 


Beneath all this parade of 
energy the electors have not been slow to discern 
the marks of unsettled minds and divided or in- 
sincere tactics, and to conclude that no clear policy 
can emerge from the shifty counsels which improvise 
a method of approach to a policy, and then abandon 
it with the cynical avowal that it has served its turn. 

Moreover, Protection, at the moment of its re- 
promotion to complete command of the Tory policy, is 
conspicuously a losing cause in the Protectionist world, 
in the Colonies, and in the Tory party itself. The United 
States are now clearly on the way to revise their tariff in 
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a downward direction. The ‘ Toronto News,” which the 


ce 


‘““Times’’ describes as ‘‘ a strong advocate of Imperial 


meets Lord Lansdowne’s 


”? ce ” 


Preferences, offer ’’ with a 
flat refusal, declines ‘‘ any sacrifice of Canadian interests ”’ 
for British manufacturers, asks for no equivalent 


‘* sacrifices’’ of our interests, and refuses all fiscal 


bargaining based on the limitation of Canada’s 
individual and separative policy on the tariff. Finally, 
the group of able Tory Imperialists who control the 
“Round Table,’’ and are endeavoring to work out a 
policy of Imperial and home federation, have manifestly 
decided against Protection. In a word, the British 
electorate show no increasing disposition for a deal with 
Toryism on the Protectionist basis. And the single line 
of approach to that policy appears to be barred. 
Already, then, we seem to envisage the defeat of the 
For its distraction of method 


is significant of its essential weakness. For a moment, the 


new Protectionist revival. 


problem of Lancashire comes full into view. The average 
Tory wirepuller knows that Lancashire holds the key of 
his party’s fortunes, and that, save in an hour of 
economic disaster, Lancashire will not look at any scheme 
of Protection. In one such interval of sober calculation, 
Mr. Balfour 
shire, under the stress of the campaign against the 


Insurance Act, seems disposed to withdraw its veto on 


invents the Referendum, and Lanca- 


the existence of a British Government which is not 
“sound ”’ on Free Trade. The party spirits revive, and 
then, in the mood of shallow perfidy in which this move- 
ment has been conducted from the first, the mask 
is stripped off, and Protection is again offered 
naked to the country. At onte Lancashire draws back, 
and to-day no Tory tactician can look with any 
confidence to the of Liberalism, 


either now or at the end of the normal Ministerial 


displacement 


period. His Parliamentary Party is in inferior hands, and 
an effect of personal magnetism can hardly be hoped 
from it. It has a bad policy, and a worse one behind. But 
even if Protection were a winning card, as it palpably is 
not, it little avails a player who now tenders it with an air 
of confidence and then shuffles it guiltily to the bottom of 
the pack. Thus the Tory Party, which thinks it advances 
towards power, and did in 1908 and in the early part of 
this year make an approach to its goal, is constantly 
pushed back by the fatal choice forced upon it nine years 
It is still in the entanglement of 1903. 
retort upon us that we are also in the entanglement of 
Home Rule. But Home Rule, in the form of the federal 
or the national solution, is in the movement of things, 


ago. 


It may 


and, if the assent of Ulster were obtained, would be an 
acceptable proposition to four British citizens out of 
On the other hand, Protection, and, above 
all, Protection linked with Conscription, is neither a 
British policy nor a world policy ; and not one but half- 
a-dozen Ministries would be broken to pieces in the 
attempt to destroy the network of moral and economic 
forces and social habits which are our defence against 
both these evils. If the endeavor persists, Liberalism, 
or some form or modification of Liberalism, will continue 
to govern the country, and the rival party will sink by 
degrees to a mere Bourbon enervation of character and 
governing power. 


five. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF MR. LANSBURY. 


THE contrast between the results of the two by-elections 
just fought is deeply significant of the strength of party 
spirit and attachments in our political system. The 
straight party Liberal is 
triumphant majority at Bolton. 


strong, returned by a 
The independent Pro- 
gressive, against whom the Labor Party formulates the 
charge that “he has gone his own way irrespective of 


party wishes,’’ is heavily defeated at Bow and Bromley. 
Mr. Lansbury’s was, no doubt, an extreme instance of 
independence, lapsing at times into troublesome per- 
The occasion which he created, indeed, for this 
appeal to the constituency, displayed a measure of this 


spirit. 


versity. 


It arose primarily as an expression of protest 
against what Mr. Lansbury considered a betrayal of the 
suffrage cause by the Labor Party’s refusal to pledge 
its members to wreck the Franchise Bill if women’s 
franchise was not included before the final reading. 
Now, whatever one might think of the issue between 
Mr. Lansbury and the Labor Party, the tactics he em- 
ployed (if such a word is appropriate) appear wholly 
indefensible. As an independent, his own conscience 
and policy were clear; he could record his vote against 
the third reading of the Bill. Not content with that, 
and at the instance, we suppose, of the militant suffra- 
gists, he insisted on making a popular appeal against the 
conduct of the Labor Party, and in favor of his personal 
line of action. Now, if the machinery of politics fur- 
nished any means of making such a test, with even a 
moderate degree of accuracy, much could be urged in 
favor of this course. But no machinery for such a 
The instrument, indeed, of the 
by-election is doubly defective for such a purpose. It 
is defective alike in the area and in the contents of the 
appeal. Mr. Lansbury sought a condemnation of the 
action of the Labor Party. Who should pronounce this 
condemnation? Surely the members of the local Labor 
Party in Bow and Bromley, as representative of the 
general labor view throughout the country. But the 
Labor men in that constituency form only a minority of 
the electorate, probably outnumbered both by Tories 
and Liberals. How can this composite majority be relied 
upon to exercise any judgment at all upon a quarrel, to 
them of a quite esoteric nature, between their member 
and the machine of a party to which they do not belong? 

But the other defect is still more destructive. Mr. 
Lansbury should have been aware that the isolation of a 
single issue for an election is quite impracticable, and 
that even had he been returned, he could have had no 
reasonable warrant for his suffrage policy. All that he 
could have learnt would have been that the volume of 
reprobation of his militarist tactics was not sufficient in 
size or intensity to prevent a majority of the electors, 
who might favor him on other grounds, from putting their 
cross against his name on the ballot-paper. Not merely 
could he not isolate this issue, but he did not even 
attempt to do so. His attacks upon the Insurance Act, 
in particular, were and had he won, 
Unionists might, with some considerable plausibility, 
have contended that his return expressed working-class 
hostility to that measure. 


Referendum exists. 


unceasing, 


So it must be upon every 
occasion. No such test as Mr. Lansbury proposed is 
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possible, and the knowledge that it was impossible must 
have caused a quite legitimate annoyance among 
thoughtful members of the constituency thus put to the 
expense and inconvenience of a contested election. If, 
indeed, the contest conveys any moral on the question 
of the suffrage, it is that the violent section which urged 
and, we imagine, organised or financed it, has suffered 
an exemplary defeat. 

Having said this much in condemnation of the 
course taken by Mr. Lansbury, we would, however, add 
an expression of our quite sincere regret that he failed 
to get the necessary votes. Our regret is not principally 
due to the fact that what we should deem the cause of 
progress is weakened in nine cases out of ten by the 
loss of a vote in the House of Commons. Our regret is 
deeper founded. Mr. Lansbury is a type of man, becom- 
ing rarer in our politics, of an independence and an 
originality that refuses absolutely to submit to the bonds 
of party. While by no means blind to the utilities of 
an organised co-operation of like-minded politicians who 
agree to act together regularly and to sink all minor 
divergences of opinion in order to reap the greatest 
common measure of their policy, we have seen, especially 
in recent Parliaments, the exercise of a scheme of coercion 
which marks a very grave encroachment upon the 
legitimate liberties of the individual member and the 
fulfilment of his obligations to his electorate. With the 
increasing concentration of legislative and even of 
financial powers in the Cabinet, has grown up a habit of 
ovine acquiescence and imitativeness in the Parlia- 
mentary conduct of the ordinary member, partly 
imposed upon him by the shepherds, partly assumed 
by him as an implication of the party game of 
“ins and outs.’”’ It is manifest that this habit 
marks a clear abrogation of the rights of personality, 
demanding, as it does, not merely such sacrifices 
of minor differences of judgment or of feeling as 
are essential to all useful co-operation, but either a con- 
scious violation or a sophistication of deep principles of 
conduct in the interests of party expediency. It is, there- 
fore, with peculiar regret that we have witnessed the 
elimination from the House of Commons of so many men 
of marked individuality who have endeavored to with- 
stand this standardising process of machine politics. It 
is of importance what are precisely the 
opinions held by such men as Mr. Harold Cox, 
Mr. Bowles, Mr. Belloc, or Mr. Lansbury. It is 
enough for us that such men are of energetic mind, of 
conspicuous honesty, and of powers of utterance which 
constitute a genuine safeguard against one of the chief 
political dangers of our time, the danger lest, by an 
avowed or a tacit understanding between two groups of 
party leaders, the opinions of a minority, often bearing 
vital elements of truth, should fail of effective expression. 
It is natural enough that party leaders should resent the 
individual liberty of members liable at times to gather 
into dangerous caves, though perhaps it might be ex- 
pected that wise and far-sighted leaders of a Liberal 
Party would be so sensible of the value 
of personal liberty as to put up with some measure 
of its technical But if we are 
to see any effective resistance to the selective and repres- 


minor 


moral 


inconvenience. 





sive powers of the machines that stop the election of 
such men as Mr. Lansbury, we must look to the body of 
the electorate to furnish the House of Commons with at 
least a leaven of intractables and incorruptibles, men 
who “go their own way irrespective of party wishes.’’ 
By so doing they will be serving the true interests of 
representative government. 





THE B.M.A. AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 


THE long drawn out negotiations between the medical 
profession and the Chancellor of the Exchequer are at 
last coming to an end. The Act will be worked, the 
medical panels will be formed. But to understand the 
situation aright, it is necessary to go back to the passage 
of the Insurance Act through the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer accepted amendment 
after amendment which, while doubtless improving the 
measure, made serious inroads into the financial reserves 
considered necessary by his actuarial advisers. The 
amount originally allocated for medical benefit was in- 
sufficient. On this point Mr. Lloyd George was wrongly 
informed ; but to attribute to him sinister designs against 
the medical profession is ridiculous. In February last, 
after the passage of the Act, the anxiety of the profession 
necessitated the calling of a special representative meeting 
of the British Medical Association. 
lated a series of demands known as the “ six cardinal 
points,” and nominated a special committee—the State 
Sickness Committee—to watch the interests of the pro- 
fession. This committee immediately issued an “ ulti- 
matum ’’ to the Insurance Commissioners and the Govern- 


This body formu- 


ment. This arrogant action was the first mistake made 
by the British Medical Association. 
ledgment was sent, and the Commissioners calmly pro- 
ceeded to carry out the terms of the Act. An Advisory 
Committee was appointed, which represented every 
interest involved, the medical section being composed 
partly of nominees of the Government, and partly of 
nominees from the British, Scottish, and Irish Medical 
Associations. Somewhat later, the State Sickness Com- 
mittee wrote again to the Commissioners demanding an 
answer to their “ ultimatum.”’ 


A formal acknow- 


Now an ultimatum is a 
very valuable thing if it 7s an ultimatum; if not, it is 
merely a sign of weakness. Realising this, its promoters 
instituted a vigorous campaign, and those members of the 
medical profession who held contract appointments were 
persuaded to resign them. Great capital was made of this 
fact. 


resignations were genuine examples of loyalty to an 


But, while it is true that a good many of these 


organisation, in many cases it was simply a recognition of 
the fact that, with the changing conditions, the appoint- 
ments automatically came to an end. 

The agitation continued until July, when the annual 
general meeting of the British Medical Association was 
held at Liverpool. The incoming President, Sir James 
Barr, thought it consistent with the dignity of his office 
to describe an Act of Parliament co-ordinating the 
medical, 


sanatorium, disablement, and 


maternity benefits for twelve and a half million persons 


sickness, 


as “the most gigantic fraud which had been perpe- 
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trated on a confiding public since the days of the South 
Sea Bubble,” and to express his opinion that “ the only 
individuals likely to benefit by the Act were a lot of 
officials who might as well be employed trying to earn an 
honest livelihood.’” Moved by the same spirit as 
evoked this burst of violence, the British Medical Associa- 
tion decided to break off negotiations with the Govern- 
ment. This decision was rendered more remarkable by a 
statement that a letter from the Government, if posted to 
429, Strand (the office of the Association), would doubt- 
less receive attention! The method of insult could 
hardly go further than this. A parish council would 
not consent to do business on such terms, much less the 
representative of one of the greatest offices of the State. 
A reaction set in. Twenty of the Government nominees 
on the Advisory Committee, headed by the Regius 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge, refused the peremptory 
request of the British Medical Association to resign, and 
large numbers of the profession thought that in 
breaking off negotiations an unwise and undignified 
course had been taken. In October, after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, the regula- 
tions were issued. It was natural that these regulations, 
dealing with medical benefit for some twelve million 
persons, should prove complicated. Considering the mag- 
nitude of the task, remarkably little alteration has been 
necessary. At the end of the month, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced the sum of money which he was 
able to grant from the Treasury to supplement the in- 
adequate amount originally estimated. Convinced by 
the Medical Advisory Committee, he came forward with 
terms which Sir William Plender (who has, of course, 
exceptional knowledge) declared to be “ fair, adequate, 
and indeed, generous.” 

This announcement caused a rapid change in the 
situation. Although, at last week’s Representative 
Meeting, the hostile, wrecking section still urged a refusal 
of service under the Act, it became obvious that unless a 
compromise was agreed to, the Association would be split 
from end to end. The “ Never, never” section climbed 
down with what dignity it could muster, the President 
again distinguishing himself by referring to the provision 
for sanatorium benefit as “ the greatest farce of all.” A 
committee of five was appointed to reopen negotiations, 
and it is understood that on certain points of discipline 
and composition of committees the Government is willing 
—as it always has been willing—to concede any reason- 
able demands. There is no doubt whatever that in most 
areas the medical panels will be formed with or without 
the official sanction of the British Medical Association. 

What does service on the panels mean? For the 
great majority of doctors who have done contract work 
(co-operative work is a better term), it means the payment 
of at least 7s. per head, instead of the 4s. (including pro- 
vision of medicines), which is all they have hitherto 
received from the Friendly Societiés. It means that an 
enormous number of poor people, who formerly paid 
nothing, or a very small fee, will now be paid for at this 
uniform rate. Undoubtedly a certain number of private 
patients will now become insured persons. These will 
consist mostly of the better-class artisans and clerks, 


whose sickness rate is comparatively low, and whose wives 





and children (the attendance upon whom forms the bulk 
of the doctor’s work) will remain as private patients. 
The conditions of service will be very different to that 
of the old Friendly Societies. A powerful committee, 
with ample funds, will organise a nursing service, and will 
co-ordinate the sick funds. Chemists will be available 
for medicines and appliances. What has been lacking 
hitherto is organisation, which is provided by the Act. 
That weak points will be discovered is certain, but 
alterations can always be made later. There is every 
reason to think that the service will attract good men, 
who will work devotedly and efficiently among the poor. 
But it is necessary to add that never has a learned pro- 
fession transacted business with so complete a loss of 
dignity. It would be merely an act of grace for the 
President of the Association, thousands of whose members 
will accept service under an Act of Parliament which he 
in his official capacity has described as “a gigantic 
fraud,’’ to resign, and to make room for a more judicious 
and temperate spokesman of his fellows. 





THE NEW PHASE OF THE WAR. 


Ir is a salutary commentary on war that when at length 
two peoples sit down to decide whether they can arrange 
a peace, the fortune of battle is not the only factor 
which they must consider. When Kiamil Pasha at last 
decides whether he shall authorise his generals to 
conclude an armistice before Tchataldja, he will have 
to balance the despatches of his ambassadors against 
the reports of his soldiers, and strike somehow an 
equation between the pressure of Bulgarian force and 
the promise of diplomatic intrigue. From the purely 
military standpoint, we are not sure that his problem is 
quite so simple as it seemed to most of us after the 
disaster of Liile Burgas. It is probable that for a few 
weeks the position at Tchataldja may be one of stale- 
mate. The Bulgarians were very far from suffering a 
reverse in their tentative attacks on the Tchataldja 
forts; they did, indeed, achieve such a measure of 
success that their retirement astonished the English 
correspondents with the Turks. But it is quite clear 
that, after testing the strength of the Turkish lines, 
they must have come to the conclusion that they could 
not hope for the moment to carry them by assault. There 
is here no matter for surprise. They lost heavily at 
Kirk Kilissé and Liile Burgas, and there is reason to 
fear that it is the young men, who are the brain and 
spirit of the army and the hope of the nation, who have 
been most freely sacrificed. That, indeed, is the tragedy 
of every war. The less efficient troops must always 
be kept in the comparative safety of reserve lines and 
fatigue duties. Those are exposed whom the army can 
least afford to lose. There is no means of judging what 
truth there is in the Turkish statements that cholera 
and enteric are devastating the Bulgarian army. But 
it is possible. When the soil of battlefields and bivouacs 
reeks with the diseases of a defeated army, it 
commonly takes its revenge upon the victors who 
have invaded it. With all their intelligence ond 
education, the Bulgarians are still, in matters 
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of hygiene and sanitation, a simple race which has only 
just begun to emerge from Eastern conditions, and to 
impose the necessary precautions will test the discipline 
of their army more severely than the ordeal of the field. 
The problem of the commissariat must also have become 
increasingly difficult. No good through road is yet avail- 
able from the Bulgarian system southward, and we have 
not yet heard that the railway which is being hastily 
constructed to Kirk Kilissé is yet completed. ll of 
these difficulties will diminish with time. The gaps in 
the ranks are being filled with Bulgarian troops who are 
no longer needed in Macedonia, and to them some Greek 
and Servian contingents may be added. <A few days of 
frost (which, however, rarely comes much before 
Christmas in these regions) would kill the cholera germs. 
The railway ought soon to be available for transport, and 
with the aid of the Greek fleet, which has been extremely 
efficient throughout the war, one supposes that supplies 
may ere long begin to reach the invaders by sea, through 
Dedeagatch. 

It is at this juncture that everything seems to turn 
upon the cordial co-operation of the Allies, and especially 
of the Greeks with the Bulgarians. Reports which, all 
of them, emanate from Vienna are sedulously fostering 
the idea that the old enmity of these two races has revived 
in the hour of success. Some friction between the rank 
and file of the two armies would be only natural, but 
the known Courts and both 
Cabinets to maintain a relationship of confidence and 


determination of both 


mutual obligation is reflected in the authentic news from 
Salonica. The banquet to the Bulgarian princes meant 
something, and the appointment of a Bulgarian as 
military governor of a town which will eventually be 
It is possible that the 


time is approaching when the Greek fleet, which has been 


Greek, meant a great deal more. 


usefully employed in stopping Turkish supplies, may at 
length play a considerable part in the conclusion of the 
war. It can do little unaided. Before it can meet the 
Turks or approach the capital, it must force the 
Dardanelles, and that is an enterprise which a much 
more powerful navy might hesitate to undertake without 
military preparation. There are many hints in the 
Turkish telegrams that Nazim Pasha already suspects 
what the next move may be. The pause at Tchataldja, 
the withdrawal backwards to Chorlu, the transportation 
of the Bulgarian column from Salonica eastwards to a 
destination which is officially said to be Dedeagatch, all 
point to a new and most enterprising development in the 
war. It would not surprise us to learn that it is on 
Gallipoli and the Dardanelles that these Bulgarian 
reinforcements are really advancing, and it may be to 
Enos or the Bay of Xeros that the Greek transports are 
carrying them. It seems doubtful whether the Turkish 
fleet is in a position to oppose a landing, and if that goes 
smoothly, the next event of the war would, presumably, 
be an attack by land on Gallipoli and the Dardanelles 
forts, designed to prepare the passage through them 
of the Greek fleet. It may not be the easiest 
adventure in the world. The Turks are 
to have anticipated an Italian landing for the same 
object, and they are likely to be as ready as Turks ever 
It will be necessary, moreover, not 


said 


are for anything. 





merely to take the forts on the Northern shore from the 
rear ; the Southern forts will also have to be dealt with, 
and that undertaking will require very heavy artillery. 
It is conceivable that the Bulgarians may be content to 
contain the Turks in Adrianople and to hold the main 
army at Tchataldja, while their best troops make a sea- 
road for the Greeks. It would be a risky but a brilliant 
plan. There is every reason to expect that the Greek 
fleet, once inside the Sea of Marmora, could defeat the 
Turkish navy, always inefficient, and now crippled by 
the disablement of one of its best ships by a Bulgarian 
torpedo. But the Greek fleet will not emerge intact from 
this enterprise, and its more powerful vessels alone could 
carry out the rest of the plan. If it were able to drive 
the Turkish fleet before it into the Black Sea, it might 
end the war by appearing off Constantinople. If its 
success were less decisive, it might still be able to protect 
the landing of a Bulgarian force in the rear of the 
Tchataldja lines. At the least, it could stop the Asiatic 
reinforcements. 

These are guesses, and it may be of nothing so 
romantic and hazardous that General Savoff dreams. 
But, in spite of the momentary lull and the Bulgarian 
losses, it would be folly to imagine that the position of 
the Turks is appreciably improved. They have now 
good Asiatic troops, and a slightly better organisation, 
which may permit them to hold Tchataldja against a 
frontal assault. But the most friendly observers with 
the Turks are satisfied that in no circumstances could 
they advance. They have abandoned Macedonia and 
They have lost many of their field guns ; 
the railway is destroyed, and their commissariat is past 
The fall of 
Adrianople is now only a question of time, possibly only 
of one or two weeks. 


most of Thrace. 
hope of any improvised reorganisation. 


When that happens, the subtrac- 
tion of Macedonia and Thrace from the Turkish Empire 
will be an accomplished fact, which diplomacy will 
inevitably ratify. 

H. 'N. B. 





AGADIR: THE VEIL HALF-LIFTED. 


A 


Tue Agadir crisis of 1911 will long remain a classic illus- 
tration of the devious ways of the old diplomacy. 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, Germans and British 
alike, they have done their best to preserve these 
arcana from the eye of the vulgar. Sir Edward Grey, for 
instance, having made a perfunctory statement in the 
House on November 27th, 1911, having published soon 
afterwards a translation of a speech by the German 
Foreign Secretary, and having then for a whole year 
maintained complete silence, has now definitely refused 
to publish a Blue-book. Of course, the matter cannot end 
there. Happily, the republican air of Paris is less favor- 
able to the keeping of secrets which the public has a right 
and a vital interest to unveil. The French Foreign 
Office has now issued its inevitable Yellow-book, a 
huge tome of 671 large pages, containing 690 despatches, 
and covering Moroccan affairs from September, 1910, to 
March, 1912. 

Much still remains shrouded in mystery. The 
Yellow-book does not contain the text of the remarkable 
series of secret treaties, the substance of which leaked out 
in Paris during the crisis, and one of which was published 
last December by Sir Edward Grey—the Franco-8panish 
Convention of October, 1904. It says nothing of the 
extraordinary negotiations carried on privately in Berlin 
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and Paris by M. Caillaux, with the aid of M. Fondére, 
director of the Congo Navigation Co., the banker, Hen- 
root, and Dr. Semler, President of the South Cameroons 
Company. It contains neither of the statements by Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter and Sir Edward Grey, above 
referred to, nor the famous speech made on July 21st, 
1911, at the request of Sir Edward Grey, by Mr. Lloyd 
George to the city bankers. There is no indication what- 
ever that France asked Britain to take the part she did 
in the crisis. In fact, no one who knew only the Yellow- 
book could guess that there had been a separate Anglo- 
German crisis ; and we are left to wonder more curiously 
than ever just what the British intervention meant. In 
revenge for many omissions, there is in the Yellow-book 
much new matter of high interest and significance. 


II. 

The digestion of the spoil which Britain abandoned 
in 1904 to France and Spain was only momentarily dis- 
turbed by the Algegiras Conference. Even the direct 
Franco-German Agreement of February 4th, 1909, pro- 
viding for an economic co-operation of French and 
Germans, the special political interest of France being 
recognised, did not seriously interrupt the progress 
towards a French protectorate. In the autumn of 1910, 
the French Government was fastening its yoke upon the 
Maghzen, by strengthening its Military Mission; and 
Spain was seeking securities for its Riff war indemnity. 
With the opening of last year, discussions began 
between Paris and Berlin with regard to French plans 
for railways, from Oujda on the Algerian frontier, and 
from Casablanca, respectively, towards Fez—lines which, 
when they should meet, would join Algeria to the 
Atlantic coast. The Germans claimed securities for a fair 
share in their construction. If France built them on her 
own terms, they would give her an economic monopoly. 
We need not recall the details of the controversy which 
followed ; but two things are to be said: that if France 
had come to a quick and generous agreement in this 
matter, instead of haggling. like a market-woman, there 
need have been no Agadir crisis; and that while, in the 
end, Germany got substantial compensation for abandon- 
ing her rights, Britain abandoned hers without getting 
any compensation at all. M. Jules Cambon, the strong 
man of the story, did not fail to warn his people that 
“if we gave Germany reason to think that we grudged 
an agreement with her, such as our accord of February 
9th, 1909, implies, many difficulties might be created.’’ 
(March 4th.) Nevertheless, the Monis Cabinet, in the 
middle of March, cancelled the Franco-German Congo 
consortium which the Briand Cabinet had provisionally 
signed a month before. 


ITI. 


We omit, for want of space, the stiff French dispute 
with Spain, which came to a head when the Berbers 
besieged Fez, and come to the heart of the question. 
““No one will believe you in Germany,”’ said Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter to M. Jules Cambon, “if you 
speak of a temporary occupation. When has one seen 
such an occupation end? In Egypt? As to the inde- 
pendence of Morocco, I confess that, in my eyes, the Act 
of Algeciras is perfect, but it sins in one point—it rests 
on the false idea that Morocco is an organised State. 
However, things are so; if the sovereignty of the Sultan 
disappears, Germany would leave you free to do what you 
will in Morocco, provided she has her share (pourvu qu’on 
lui fit son part). Meantime, we must maintain the 
present situation.’”” Two days later, the conversation 
was resumed. 

“Be sincere, I beg you,’’ exclaimed Herr von 
Kiderlen. “ Put your cards on the table! When you 
are once in Fez, you will not leave.’’ 

“Who says we want to go there, and why should we 
not leave, if our departure would not have grave conse- 
quences? ’’ replied the Ambassador. 

“ Even if you wish to leave Fez, you will not be able. 
Look what happened in China.” 

In reporting these conversations, M. Cambon 
expressed the belief that “Germany would abandon 
Morocco to us, provided she had a share”’; but he gives 





no evidence in support of the suggestion—afterwards 
repeated by Sir Edward Grey—that Germany was 
aiming at a partition of Morocco, nor does the Yellow- 
book contain any. That she was looking for territory 
somewhere may be taken for granted; and he is a very 
stupid person who rejoices that the German search for 
possessions has always been thwarted, not least con- 
spicuously at Algegiras. 

The argument about the railways continued ; com- 
plaints were made of the unfairness of the French 
authorities at Casablanca toward German subjects; the 
French army of occupation was strengthened by four 
battalions; Spain protested against “ flagrant” infrac- 
tions of the agreement of 1904, and the “ openly hostile 
attitude toward Spanish interests.” On April 19th, 
M. Jules Cambon informed the German Chancellor of the 
projected expedition to Fez, using a remarkably bold 
analogy: “I insisted on the heavy responsibility which 
would weigh on those who prevented France from taking 
measures of precaution. I even recalled the accusations 
that Lord Cromer once levelled against Mr. Gladstone, 
whom he reproached as having been the cause, by 
temporising, of the death of Gordon and the Europeans 
shut up with him in Khartoum.” The Chancellor replied 
in much the same words as his colleague, Herr von 
Kiderlen: ‘“ You know what the German opinion is. If 
you go to Fez, you will not come out; and in that case 
the question will arise which, at any price, I would like 
to avoid. So I cannot encourage you; all I can do is to 
advise you to be prudent.” “I ought not to conceal 
from you,” M. Cambon wrote to M. Cruppi, referring to 
the railway question, “that it would have seemed to me 
preferable to give Germany a more general satisfaction for 
a limited period. Whatever certain persons may think, 
the Chancellor, to my mind, is not seeking adventures in 
Morocco ; he wants to maintain the economic interests of 
Germany.” 

“Tt is certain,” M. Cambon wrote on April 25th, 
“that, if we go to Fez, conversations will take place 
among the Powers. Perhaps it would be well to consult 
London and St. Petersburg forthwith.” The reply of 
London, given by Sir Arthur Nicolson, was that “ it 
was to be hoped the relief column could advance without 
loss of time.’’ On April 28th, Herr von Kiderlen defined 
the German position more clearly: “ Events had always 
led France further than she professed to wish. It is best to 
speak frankly. If once you are in Fez, you cannot leave. 
If the power of the Sultan has to be maintained by 
French bayonets, we shall not consider the conditions of 
Algeciras as respected, and we shall resume our liberty.” 


IV. 


The expedition left for Fez on April 26th, and 
relieved the city on May 21st. Spain proceeded to occupy 
Tetuan and Larache, France and the Sultan vigorously pro- 
testing. For some weeks the French force was engaged in 
“ pacifying’’ the country. During this interval, on June 
11th, M. Cambon had another conversation with the 
German Chancellor. To the remark that German opinion 
was increasingly anxious, the hardy Ambassador threw 
out what we should suppose to be the first suggestions of 
a dramatic bargain, did we not know that M. Caillaux, 
who had been at the Finance Ministry since the end of 
February, had already initiated private negotiations in 
Berlin for a Franco-German railway on the Congo- 
Cameroons region. ‘“ No one,” said M. Cambon, “can 
prevent the fruit from ripening, or Morocco from falling 
some day under our influence. Let me recall a memory. 
When my brother was made Ambassador in London, the 
situation between France and England was very strained 
(des plus tendues). It was decided one morning to 
examine together the difficulties which divided the two 
countries. They were discussed in good faith; and the 
Entente Cordiale resulted. Assuredly the situation 
between France and Germany is different. The result 
of our conversations could not, therefore, be the same; 
we are divided by a question which neither you nor we 
can broach ; but, this premised, it seems to me we might 
examine the questions that interest us both, and seek to 
give German opinion the satisfaction that would allow 
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it to see without disquiet the development of French 
political influence in Morocco.’’ This was the first public 
and official proposal of ‘‘ compensation ’’; and it was 
made by France, not ‘‘ demanded ’”’ by Germany. 

Observing that, while Germany demanded a share 
in the partition of the world, and not to be shut out of 
any new country, there was no animosity against France, 
the Chancellor asked M. Cambon to confer with Herr von 
Kiderlen. The Kissingen interviews followed. “ You 
have left behind you at Fez,” said the Foreign Secretary, 
“a situation quite other than that you found—forces 
under French commanders spread over the country, and a 
Sultan at your service. I do not contest your 
influence; but who says influence does not say pro- 
tectorate, and it is a real protectorate you are by way of 
organising.” On the following day (June 21st), Herr 
von Kiderlen remarked that it was evidently impossible 
to plaster up the cracks in the Moroccan argument; and 
it was agreed to look elsewhere. “ Bring us something 
from Paris!’’ “TI will try,” replied M. Cambon; and to 
his Government he added that, risky as was this path, it 
was now too late to withdraw. 

At this critical point, the curtain falls again upon 
the diplomatic scene. The final cause of the Agadir 
incident is clear enough ; the immediate cause is still not 
defined. On June 23rd, M. Cambon came to Paris; on 
the 25th, the Monis Cabinet fell; two days later, M. de 
Selves succeeded M. Cruppi at the Foreign Office ; and on 
June 28th, M. Caillaux became Premier. Meanwhile, 
the German Emperor, Chancellor, and Foreign Secretary 
had foregathered at Kiel ; and on July 1st the Note was 
delivered in Paris, London, and other capitals, announc- 
ing that, on the demand of German houses established in 
Southern Morocco, the Imperial Government had decided 
to send a small gunboat to Agadir. 


Vv 


Possibly they under-estimated the effect of the 
voyage of the “ Panther.” Possibly they felt that they 
could and should put prompt pressure on the new French 
Ministers. M. Caillaux’s private negotiativi., are under- 
stood to have broken down a few days earlier. This may 
have been the signal for a German demonstration. 
The French Ministry seems to have kept its head 
remarkably well. M. de Selves, personally, was for a 
Franco-British naval demonstration (No. 429). Not so 
M. Caillau-.; and, in fact, the conversations between the 
French Ambassador and the German Foreign Secretary 
were resumed in Berlin on July 9th. 

Sir Edward Grey had, in the interval, seen the 
French and German Ambassadors in London. To the 
former he proposed either the status quo ante—France, 


Germany, and Spain equally withdrawing—or a 
quadruple conversation. To the German Ambassador, 
Sir Edward said that British interests were now 
affected more directly than hitherto, and that 


“we could not, therefore, recognise any new en- 
gagement concluded outside of us.’’ The French reply 
is curious—it lies in a single sentence of M. Caillaux to 
M. Paul Cambon in London—“ From to-day, I think it 
necessary to intimate to the British Government the im- 
possibility of compensations in Morocco”’ and in a single 
fact, the resumption of direct negotiations between 
France and Germany. Sir Edward Grey’s alternative 
was coolly set aside—not by Germany, but by France. 
M. de Selves actually went off to Holland on a courtesy 
visit with M. Fallitres from July 4th to July 7th. There 
is also a marked contrast between the attitude of St. 
Petersburg and London, the former chilly in the extreme, 
the latter increasingly heated. 

The Berlin conversations advanced very slowly. On 
July 9th and 10th, compensation in the French Congo 
was mooted, no more; and on the llth, M. de 
Selves promised serious and large-sighted considera- 
tion for the German proposals. On July 13th, 
Herr von Kiderlen suggested a _ rectification of 
frontiers in which Germany would give France the north 
part of the Cameroons, a revision of the Franco-German 
agreement of 1909, more fully recognising France’s 
position in Morocco, and a guarantee of access for 
Germans to the mineral deposits of the Sous. On July 








16th he came to the great demand which was shortly 
afterwards denounced throughout the French and Franco- 
phile press as outrageously impossible. ‘“ He had only 
very general indications, and on a map showed me the 
French Congo between theocean and the Sangha,”’ adding 
that Germany would give up the North Cameroons and 
Togoland. M. Cambon declared this to be impossible; 
M. de Selves was “much surprised,”’ but thought the 
matter might be discussed in detail. But there was 
another party to consult—the press, and especially that 
part of it which is most influential with the British 
Foreign Office. On July 16th, M. de Selves had to com- 
plain to M. Jules Cambon that “ the most serious indis- 
cretions have been committed in Berlin in favor of French 
newspaper correspondents,”’ and to order “’ the most strict 
silence.’’ On the 20th, however, the ‘‘ Times’”’ began to 
beat the war drum with regard to the German 
“demands.” On the following day Sir Edward Grey sent 
for the German Ambassador, told him that Britain’s 
silence must not be misinterpreted, that the cession of the 
French Congo was “ obviously impossible for the French 
Government to grant,’’ and that it looked as though 
Germany were aiming at a naval base at Agadir after all. 
And, on the same afternoon, Mr. Lloyd George was 
induced to tell the City bankers that, “ if peace could only 
be preserved’ by Britain surrendering her “ great and 
beneficent position,” then, “ emphatically, peace at that 
price would be a humiliation intolerable to endure.” 


VI. 


Why this bugle-blowing? Who was threatening 
Britain’s “ great and beneficent position”? Who had 
frightened the Foreign Office? Who told the “ Times ’”’ 
more than the British Cabinet knew, and told it with a 
vicious exaggeration? While Mr. Lloyd George was 
speaking, Sir Francis Bertie was asking M. de Selves 
whether, if the negotiations with Germany broke down, 
France would agree to an international conference. The 
reply was that the negotiations “are not broken; and, 
by all appearances, they will be prolonged for some time.” 

Despite the ill-temper so strangely engendered, they 
did continue; and no doubt the altered attitude of 
Britain marked by Mr. Asquith’s speech on July 27th— 
in which he said that, “ outside Morocco, in other parts 
of West Africa, we should not think ef attempting to 
interfere with territorial arrangements considered reason- 
able by those who are more directly concerned ’’—con- 
tributed to their ultimate success. The French are hard 
bargainers, and know all the arts of the business. When, 
in the middle of August, the negotiations came near 
breaking down, Sir Edward Grey was again consulted, 
probably in the hope of obtaining another sensational 
intervention. This time the reply was very chilling— 
Britain would propose a conference. France did not 
want another Algeciras. At length, on November 3rd, 
the agreement was concluded ; on the following day, it was 
signed ; and the German gunboat at once left the port of 

The upshot of it all? We must still await the Blue- 
book, which our Foreign Office does not desire to issue, for 
evidence of a consistent British policy in a crisis which 
brought Europe within measurable distance of a war of 
immeasurable dimensions. So far, we seem not merely to 
have backed France, when there was a great opportunity 
for friendly mediation, but to have backed her in a spirit 
plus royaliste que le roi. There is not a word in the 
Yellow-book to support the myth of a British despatch 
to Germany lying unanswered for a fortnight. It 
is, of course, no business either of Berlin or Paris 
to place British policy in a good light. But 
it was the obvious business of Paris to print 
evidence, if there were any, in support of the extravagant 
suspicions as to German designs on Southern Morocco. As 
none is printed, we must conclude that those suspicions 
were as baseless as the “ acceleration ”’ scare of 1908. On 
the other hand, it is evident that Germany, single-handed 
save for the Spanish protests, has been fighting for years 
for the “open door” and equal trading facilities in 
Morocco. Some justice, even tardily, in these matters will 
greatly facilitate that improvement in Anglo-German 
relations which, most happily, is in train. 
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Lite and Letters. 


AN ENGLISH PROPHET OF SYNDICALISM. 


Tuat the ex-Editor of a great Tory newspaper should be 
found just now inveighing against the tyranny of a 
majority and the abuses of Parliamentary rule seems 
natural enough. But everyone who reads far enough 
into an extremely interesting book which Mr. Fabian 
Ware has entitled ‘‘ The Worker and his Country ”’ 
(Arnold) will acquit the author of that shallow 
desperation of the baffled partisan which drives men like 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Hugh Cecil down the slope to 
anarchism. He will find the most intelligent and 
sympathetic exposition and defence of Syndicalism, as 
it appears upon its native soil of France, that has been 
given to English readers. Its idealism, its enthusiasm, 
and its faith in the power of violence are rooted in the 
popular psychology and history of France. It has fre- 
quently been said that Frenchmen valye equality more 
highly than we, and, as a counterpoise, the love of liberty 
is claimed as the peculiar heritage of Britons. The 
distinction, however, is of dubious validity. | What 
Britons value more is liberty of individual action, not 
liberty of thought and feeling, or even liberty of associa- 
tion. True liberty and equality work together according 
to French feeling, and it is in both these names that the 
powerful revolt against the State and Parliamentary 
Government is conducted. 

Mr. Fabian Ware is convinced that the futility and 
deceitfulness of representative institutions, conducted on 
a basis of a popular franchise, are detected by the work- 
ing classes, and that the doom of Parliamentarism is in 
near preparation. In effect, though not perhaps in clear 
intention, Parliamentarism turns out to be a solid 
defence of the power of the possessing and employing 
classes, and a denial of the real equality of men. This 
occurs irrespective of the precise form which Parlia- 
mentarism has taken, or the width of the suffrage on 
which it stands. ‘‘ In the result, France has, for the last 
sixty years, been nearest to the realisation of democracy ; 
the United Kingdom, without universal suffrage and 
strong in traditional influences, has remained an 
oligarchy resting on a widely representative system ; 
while Germany, the most backward of the three, is still 
an autocracy ingeniously based on universal suffrage.”’ 
The United States, of course, studied in such detail as 
is found in M. Ostrogorski’s monumental work, presents 
a still more extreme instance of the apparent failure of 
representative, government. 

Now, to those who confront these disconcerting 
facts, two courses appear open. One is to supplement 
or even supersede representative by direct popular 
government or by improved representation, thus baffling 
the intrigues of party managers and corrupt politicians. 
It is this impulse of reform which is giving prominence 
in various countries to proposals of referendum, 
initiative, recall, direct elections, and proportional 
representation. Mr. Fabian Ware, however, brushes 
aside all such proposal as utterly inadequate to 
secure the free self-government of a working-class 
democracy. It is there that we get into close touch with 
the Syndicalist idea. Government, by the mere counting 
of electoral heads in artificially divided districts, contra- 
venes the true conditions of ‘‘ human association,’’ which 
alone can be relied upon to generate the requisite power 
of corporate feeling and action, without which govern- 
ment becomes a machine worked by interests for private 
ends. The cry is ‘‘ back to Rousseau ’’—but with a 
difference. The true units of government must be 
associations of workers bound to one another by the 
exercise of a common industry on the one hand, by neigh- 
borhood and the familiar intercourse it brings, upon the 
other. To combine these two corporate conditions has 
been the work to which French Syndicalism has set itself, 
and which in some measure it has achieved in the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail. Mr. Ware gives a ve 
valuable account of the work of Fernand Pollouthier 
who, slowly dying from tuberculosis, threw his few 
remaining years of life into the task of federating the 





local Bourses of Labor, with a heroic spirit of self- 
sacrifice that will make his name ever famous in the 
annals of the workers’ movement. These Bourses, 
originally formed as free Labor Exchanges, gradually 
enlarged their functions until they became the 
nurseries of a proletarian commune. Local trade unions 
largely use them for their home, and it is this loose 
national association in the Confédération Générale that 
constitutes the external structure of this Syndicalism 
which has the audacity to challenge the State, and to work 
for its supersession. The bare presentation of the scheme 
to the reason of man convicts it of sheer lunacy. But so 
much the worse for reason, say the Syndicalists, and so 
says Mr. Fabian Ware. For this loose, ill-constructed, 
ill-equipped instrument is to be operated, not by the 
clever strategy of educated tacticians working out clear 
logical plans of democratic policy, but by that instinct 
of self-preservation and progress which is the true 
idealism of the workers. The communal and national 
spirit of France has always at supreme moments been 
capable of yielding this irrational fund of power for action. 
The unpaid, starving, ragged armies of the French 
people a century ago conquered half Europe by the force 
of the faith and enthusiasm of the revolutionary idea. 
The hitherto vague aspirations of the working-class 
movement, misguided for a while into Collectivism 
and the political Democracy, are now recovered from 
this false dream, and are ready once more to respond to 
calls for action which reason declares to be impossible, 
but which faith and instinct can realise. Upon the 
psychology of this state of mind Mr. Ware is very 
interesting. He shows how what M. Sorel calls the 
‘‘myth’’ of a general strike appears adorned with 
possibility or even certainty of triumph to those who 
are thus ‘‘ possessed ’’ by the moving instinct for “‘ direct 
action.’’ There is indeed something ‘‘ heroi¢’’ in the 
whole conception of history it unfolds. Syndicalism 
laughs at mere numbers, it relies neither on the size 
of membership nor upon the funds at its disposal ; 
numbers and money are often hampering influences 
when quick violence is the true instinctive policy. 
This violence, as formally expressed in the Syndicalist 
programme, professes to avoid armed conflict with the 
forces of the State, and reprobates recourse to bloodshed. 
It consists in a sudden simultaneous paralysis of all the 
industrial functions of society, the General Strike, or in 
partial paralyses, used as terrorising instruments and 
as heartening experiments. The question which appears 
to most of us so relevant: ‘‘ Supposing that by such 
heroic violence your workmen’s associations could get 
control of the industrial system, how could they operate 
it so as to secure the fruits of industry?’’ or, in other 
words: What sort of a proletarian government would 
emerge? does not concern the Syndicalist to answer. For 
the instinct which leads him to victory in his destructive 
work will evolve a natural order, because it is essentially 
creative. And here, of course, we fall in with the 
contribution which M. Bergson makes to the 
“‘ philosophy ”’ of the movement. One must not hamper 
the free play of the general will, operating by the 
creative act, with disturbing questions and devil-born 
doubts suggested by reason and the sophisticated 
intellect. 

How far has this spirit spread? one asks. No clear 
answer appears. For the number of the fully “ con- 
scious ’’ does not much matter. The “conscious” are 
the commissioned or non-commissioned officers of an 
army which, to ordinary eyes, is non-existent. But when 
the bugle sounds, the mass of workers rally to the call of 
natural association, faith, and enthusiasm; the sense 
of triumph begins to swell in their bosoms, and they pre- 
pare for “ the great day ’’ when the Jericho of Capitalism 
shall fall to the blast of their rams’ horns. 

So long as Mr. Ware confines himself to interpreting 
the revolutionary spirit in France, everything sounds 
possible. Our commonly accepted notion of the French 
makes them creatures of instinct and capable of com- 
plete possession by a passionate idea. But when he 
presses on to suggest that our workers are reaching a 
similar disillusionment about the State, and that they 
are almost ready for the abandonment of representative 
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institutions, he is far less persuasive. “In Great 
Britain, during the present decade, we have rapidly 
been approximating towards a sort of equilibrium be- 
tween law and crime; passive resistance to Acts of Parlia- 
ment has become dignified, and imprisonment honorable ; 
Ulster threatens civil war if the majority attempt to 
coerce her; the suppression of the revolts of women 
against their exclusion from what are conceived to be 
democratic privileges shocks the public conscience; the 
law is modified by the Parliamentary majority itself in 
response to the violent demands of miners; the press 
counsels defiance of the Insurance Act with impunity, 
while a punishment is inflicted on those responsible for a 
newspaper which incites to mutiny in disobedience to a 
law which had been in abeyance for one hundred years. 
Confusion touches the absurd when a trade union pleads 
in open court, in defence of its action, its privilege as an 
illegal association, and all the subtlety of the law is re- 
quired to prove it legal. And so the law, and the State 
which makes the law, fall more and more into disrepute, 
and every weakening of the existing order encourages 
and strengthens the attempt of the working classes to 
create a new order, to revert to the human order.’’ An 
interesting gathering of instances, true and false, but 
going a very little way towards proving that despair of 
politics and of the State which is the necessary 
food for Syndicalism. That there is an element of in- 
stinct in all political intelligence we have no doubt, and 
the endeavors of “calculators, sophisters, and 
economists” to impose, in the name of progress, policies 
devoid of that vital spark, have sometimes worked great 
mischief here, as in France. But there is no tittle 
of evidence that our people, or any considerable section 
of them, are prepared to turn their backs upon the great 
conscious processes of public policy which have visibly 
extended the bounds of real liberty during recent 
generations, in order to begin a new creative policy of 
federated communes under the uncurbed influence of 
social instincts. Nor do we seriously suppose that the 
Age of Reason is in process of total eclipse in France, 
and that, from disappointment at the defective workings 
of an over-centralised and over-mechanised State, the 
most intelligent of European nations is hastening to 
throw upon the scrap-heap her whole machinery of repre- 
sentative government, and to entrust her destiny to the 
free creative improvisations of the spirit of association. 





THE TIMELESS SELF. 


Mvucu has been written in praise of the domestic instinct. 
“There is no place,’’ remarks the ballad—a little 
ambiguously—‘‘ like home.’’ But despite an occasional 
affectation of cynicism, the Englishman is solidly con- 
vinced of the virtue of private property, and dismisses 
the communist Tolstoyan with the nomadic Turk under 
the double censure of barbarian and faddist. But it is 
in the ‘‘ practical sex,’’ as Meredith calls it, that the 
instinct has developed into a creed. To a woman, it is 
only in a home of her own that she attains the full dignity 
of a human being. In the acquisition of inanimate 
objects she feels her personality appropriately extended, 
whilst her love of power and efficiency is agreeably 
exercised in the ordering of dinners and the affixion of 
Insurance stamps. Visions of the angel in the house have 
haunted the imaginations of idealising man ever since 
Eve preserved her first fig. Goethe voices not only his 
own sentiments, but those of his nationality, when his 
Lothario says to Theresa in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,’’ ‘‘ Men 
have placed woman in the highest station she is capable 
of occupying. Where is there any station higher than 
the ordering of a house?’’ Gissing boldly plants his 
banner in the basement. ‘‘ Little girls,’’ he writes in 
‘‘The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,’’ ‘‘ should be 
taught cooking and baking more assiduously than they 
are taught to read. Think of the glorious revolu- 
tion that could be wrought in our troubled England if it 
could be ordained that no maid, of whatever rank, might 
become a wife unless she had proved her ability to make 
and bake a perfect loaf of bread.’’ And Mr. Shaw is 





true as ever to the Life Force when he makes the hyper- 
sensitive Eugene Marchbanks realise his ideal in the 
capable, bustling, onion-peeling Candida. 

But it is in England in the seventeenth century that 
we shall find the most finished picture of the Compleate 
Housewife. ‘‘ Our English Housewife,’’ writes Gervase 
Markham, in a passage from his ‘‘ Country Content- 
ments,’’ quoted in Miss Bradley’s new and delightful 
volume (‘‘ The English Housewife in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries.’”” By Rose M. Bradley. Arnold), “ must 
be of chaste thought, stout courage, patience untyrd, 
watchful, diligent, witty, pleasant, constant in friend- 
ship, full of good Neighborhood, wise in discourse, but 
not frequent therein, smart and quick of speech, but 
not bitter and talkative, secret in her affairs, comfortable 
in her counsels, and generally skilful in the worthy 
knowledge which do belong to her vocation.’’ The type, 
it is to be feared, is too rare to possess a high survival 
value, and the well-seasoned counsels have disappeared 
with the groaning tables which it was this lady’s business 
to furnish. In an age of exhausted nerves and sapped 
constitutions, this record of gastronomic exuberance is 
at once joyous and discouraging. In theory at least we 
can still swallow anything, but it would require 
digestions more virile than those catered for by Mr. 
Eustace Miles to grapple comfortably with the following 
menu: ‘‘ First Course.—Gravy soup. Remove, Chicken 
and bacon. Scotch collops. A giblet pie. A Fine Boil’d 
pudding. Roast Beef, with Horse Raddish and Pickles 
round. Second Course.—A Turkey roasted. Three 
woodcock with toast. A Tansy garnished with orange. 
A Hare with a Savary pudding. A buttered Apple Pie 
Hot.’’ All these viands were set out on the table at once, 
for our ancestors enjoyed the sensations evoked by the 
close contiguity of so much food. Meat was abundant, 
and there were no finicking scruples as to an extra tongue 
or two to assist the virtue of a plum porridge. Here is 
a characteristic recipe :— 


“Take of beef soup made of the legs of Beef twelve quarts; 
if you wish it to be particularly good, add a couple of tongues 
to be boiled therein. Put fine bread sliced, soaked, and 
crumbled; raisins of the sun, currants, and pruants, two 
pounds of each; lemons, nutmeg, mace, and cloves are to be 
boiled with it in a muslin bag; add a quart of red wine 
and let this be followed by a pint of sack. Put it into a 
cool place and it will keep through Christmas.” 


It is this kind of literature that heightens the sense 
of living. A cookery book is after all a truer criticism 
of life even than a Grafton Gallery Catalogue. For 
while painting struggles to represent the world through 
the vision of the savage or the child, and poetry finds 
that it cannot be human until it has first been brutal, 
the art of gastronomics has remained the purest and 
most direct expression of our elemental needs, Changes 
of fashion that dethrone laureates and debase 
academicians do not touch the great and primal emotions 
of mankind. The younger generation may to-day 
despise Tennyson as heartily as a century ago they hated 
Pope ; but the prose works of Mrs. Beaton, we venture to 
prophesy, will survive the test of time. Cookery is 
perhaps the one art whose prophets are always honored 
in their own country. Undistracted by fluctuations of 
the Zeitgeist, the heart of Old England remains true to 
roast. beef, whilst good King Alfred’s plum-pudding is 
an annual item of the Christmas menu. The bulk of the 
people has been loyal to our national ideals. The 
kickshaw has never really taken root in British soil. It 
is true that at the banquets of the roysterers of the 
Restoration a ‘‘ quelquechose’’ figures prominently, but 
with the return to sobriety and commonsense, French 
cookery fell into disgrace. Wherever you touch the 
genuine Englishman, he rings true. In the preface of 
the most famous manual] of the eighteenth century, Mrs. 
Glasse’s (alias ‘‘ Dr.’’ Hill’s) Cookery Book, we read, 
“‘So much is the Blind Folly of the Age; they would 
rather be imposed upon by a French Booby than give 
encouragement to a Good English Cook.’’ Thackeray 
strikes the right note when he bids his Lucy abolish “‘ all 
kickshaws and Frenchified stuff,’’ and return to the 
purer ideal of ‘‘a nice leg of mutton,’’ ‘ all smoking 
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and tender and juicy.’’ Listen once more to George 
Gissing, this time in a rhapsody on boiled beef :— 

“Tt is a very long time since I tasted a slice of boiled 
beef; I have a suspicion that the thing is becoming rare. 
But what exquisite memories does my mind preserve! The 
very color of a round, how rich it is, yet how delicate and 
how subtly varied! The odor is totally distinct from that of 
roast beef, and yet it is beef incontestable. Hot, of course, 
with carrots, it is a dish for a king; but cold, it is nobler. 
Oh! the thin broad slice, with just its fringe of consistent fat.” 

While literature rings with the praises of cookery, hardly 
enough attention has been given to the cook. ‘The 
magnificent study of that genius, M. Mirobolant, and 
the banquet he composed for Blanche Amory’s birthday, 
will be remembered gratefully by readers of 
‘** Pendennis’’; but Mr. Arnold Bennett, alone among 
novelists, has had the courage to make a cook his 
heroine. It has been left to the author of ‘‘ Buried 
Alive’’ to penetrate the charm of the generous culinary 
nature, at once robust and spiritual, for in literature as 
in life the success of the art tends to obscure the 
personality of the artist. We know’ no more of 
Dedalus, cook to Trimalchio, than that he was a “‘ gifted 
fellow,’’ who could ‘‘ make a fish out of a sow’s belly, 
a wood pigeon out of bacon, a turtle dove out of a ham, 
and a chicken out of a piece of pork.’’ The greatest 
creations, we like to think, are the nobler for being 
anonymous. What do we know of the author of the 
Odyssey, the architect of Westminster Abbey, or the 
inventor of cabinet pudding? The world is the richer 
for them: that is enough. 

Of all the arts, cookery is the most disinterested. 
In a well-compounded dish we behold the sublime 
paradox of martyrdom; only by annihilation can it 
achieve apotheosis. No career is more democratic than 
the cook’s; none in spirit more religious. She knows 
that ‘‘ objects gross and the unseen soul are one,’’ and 
that it is as beautiful to skin a rabbit as to manufacture 
a blancmange. She cooks impartially for the unjust as 
well as the just, her end is the appetite which all men, 
mean or noble, feel alike. And she is priestess of that 
flame, which, whether it radiate from gas-ring or from 
oven, is the source of all power, happiness, and health, 
the torchlight of domesticity and symbol of civilisation. 





PACKETS OF SUMMER. 


Some of the most brilliant events in Flora’s calendar are 
achieved out of the bosom of winter by means of the 
bulb. In other countries this is the firework which 
makes the parched desert leap into flame immediately 
after the barrenness of drought. The seed withstands 
more death, but its awakening is a gradual affair of 
small beginnings, toddling infancy, and blossom, long 
after we have forgotten the sleep from which it sprang. 
The perennial herb climbs upon the sunshine of to-day, 
and weaves its new fortune out of the present 
summer. It halts and advances according to the snubs 
or encouragements of the passing hour, and blossoms or 
fails to blossom as the environment dictates. The bulb 
apparently has got everything arranged before it starts 
sprouting ; it is capitalised like a limited liability com- 
pany, and will spread its resources, no matter what are 
the discouragements ; it makes July of April or even of 
January, and its brilliance appears even greater if frost 
and blizzard fight it. 

It is mostly a matter of how much sleep a body can 
stand. ‘‘ Four for a man, six for a woman, eight for 
a fool,’’ used to be the boasted human rule in hours, 
and translated into months, it would seem to be the brag 
of the bulbs. It is not six months since the pheasant- 
eye narcissi ceased their manufacture of next year’s 
blossoms, sucked their green leaves dry, and fell on sleep. 
Much more than a month ago they had sent out their 
new white rootlets, and were stirring with green at the 
skyward tips of their brown chrysalis-like cerements. 
Long before the narcissus blossoms, the winter aconite, 
the crocus, the chionodoxa, and others must stain the 
white radiance with their many colors, and the green- 
tipped snowdrop must swing in the cold north wind. 





They must get up earlier, because they went to sleep 
early. Because they are tenderlings that cannot fight 
the floral hordes of summer, they are Spartans to fight 
the lonely chills of winter. 

This method of entirely rootless, armored sleep gives 
the gardener his easiest and most certain chance of an 
exactly planned display of blossom. For many weeks 
the flower-shops have been full of these marvellously 
packed portmanteaux, whose skins bear, for the initiate 
eye, the label of the very hue of the treasures they contain. 
Most of them manufactured their dormant blooms in 
other and usually sunnier lands, and their opening in our 
foggy borders will be like the filching of the foreigner’s 
sunshine. Millions of Dutch hyacinths, daffodils and 
tulips have been tucked into their waking-quarters in 
the high round beds of our parks and municipal gardens 
—pinks, and purples, and creams, and whites, and 
yellows, ready to answer the cold wand of a half-hearted 
spring as the taste of the head-gardener has decided. 
If White Pottebakker will not keep time with Vermilion 
Brilliant, or crimson Joost van Vondel with Tournesol 
Yellow, then there are plenty of other amethysts and 
topazes and rubies that can be matched as to the very 
day of their flowering. We may have stripes or chequers 
or diamonds of red-white-and-blue, or groves of yellow 
overtowering crimson, or a perfect welter of all the colors 
of jeweldom, all for the happy sorting of these lumps of 
vegetable flesh, sound as pebbles and portable as bullion. 

There is no task that we are less ready to delegate 
to the gardener than that of dibbing in these magic 
tulips, crocuses, and daffodils. It is like the burying of 
secret treasure, which should be preceded or followed by 
the murder of all sharers of the secret. We see in 
imagination the fires flash up as we cover the little bombs 
with their warm earth. Every inch of earth clamors 
for the prod of the dibber, and the deposit of a treasure 
of which it promises to take particular care. When the 
mezereon blossoms, it shall stand in a yellow pool of 
aconite, purple crocus will leap among the pendulous 
rain of forsythia, and tulips brag in beds of Blue-eyed 
Mary. Nor shall these bulbs be dug out untimely to 
make room for potted geraniums. Where they are now 
put they shall remain, to leaf and rest and flaunt among 
the other inhabitants of the permanent herbaceous 
border. They shall crawl into the place they like best 
by means of their warping roots, shall produce their 
daughter bulbs at their sides, and make clumps of 
blossom distilled from English rain and sunshine. 

We must admit, however, that there are difficulties 
in the way of leaving a great army of bulbs in the borders | 
year after year. They interfere with the annual digging 
of the soil that is so good for the other things, and where 
they rest, the weeds rest also, and come again far too 
strongly for the welfare of our pet flowers. So some 
years we lift the bulbs when they are ripe, and their 
places marked with a crop of dry leaves, and plant them 
again like bulbs from the shop in autumn. And in 
some years the fork comes among them as they are 
beginning to stir for their winter’s work, disturbing them 
a little for the great benefit of destroying the convolvulus 
and spear grass. But the, more nearly they are left 
undisturbed in the colonies of their own creation, the 
more gratefully they bloom. 

It is clearly not the ascending year that calls the 
crocus from its sleep, for even in October you cannot buy 
a germ but it has thrust out one or two little calves’ 
horns of promise for next year’s glory. When enough 
sleep has been taken, the germ grows restless and begins, 
as it were, to think of the business of spring. 
Economically, it might just as well wait. Indeed, when 
the lily of the valley is compelled to wait by those who 
sell every year millions of ‘‘ retarded ’’ roots, the blossom 
comes finer than from the naturally grown plant. The 
lilies are put into cold storage and kept back by an 
artificial winter so intense that their April courage is 
quite unequal to it. They are ‘‘ baffled to fight better,’’ 
for when they have been compelled to oversleep them- 
selves and are at last allowed to awake, their glory, if 
not their grace, is greater than the glory of the lilies of 
the field. 

Are there to be fresh assaults of the cold-storage 
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room on the credulity of the sleeping bulb? Can the 
hyacinths of a particularly sunny spring be kept in cellar 
like some famous vintage of champagne, their excellence 
not only preserved but increased, and then released 
among the pallid legatees of some later extra dismal 
May? We do not see why not (neither do we hope that 
it may be so). Some fiery-hearted creatures, like the 
soldanelle that melts its own way through the snow in 
May, could scarcely be restrained by the imitation winter 
of the cold storage. Neither, it seems, can the soldanelle 
be hastened by a false spring or the spring of a warmer 
country than its own. Certainly it comes up at Kew 
at very much the same time of year as when it melts the 
snow in Switzerland. 

But everyone knows that the Roman hyacinth, 
narcissus, tulip, fresia, and others will unpack their 
beauties earlier in a greenhouse or even on the sitting- 
room table, and without being planted in soil. Plunged 
in an undrained bowl of carbonised peat, in leaf-mould, 
in moss, or gravel, just something to keep them moist 
and dark and hold them in position like rockets, they 
begin to send up their greenery in October, and open 
their perfumed bloom on the Christmas dinner table. 
There are vivisectionists who cut a red and a blue bulb 
in half, then join the wrong halves. ‘It is going too far, 
but it evokes a wonder very difficult to explain from the 
usual lines of botanical knowledge, for these spliced bulbs 
produce spikes with half the florets of one color and half 
of the other. So when a shoot comes on a fruit tree at 
the junction of graft and scion, it yields some new kind 
of hybrid fruit; and so peach trees sometimes bear 
almonds, and once prese >d us with a sweet new fruit 
which has been called ‘‘ nectarine’’ ever since. We are 
not bulb vivisectionists. We go no further in insolence 
than the simple peat-bowl, cheating them into the belief 
that Christmas is April, so that their slightly subdued 
blossoms may be banners of spring when the world has 
but just turned. But it is when they come up in the 
garden that winter is really shattered, and last year’s 
summer joins rainbow hands with this. 





The Drama. 


TWO PLAYS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


“The Younger Generation,” By Stanley Houghton. Produced 
by Mr. Frederick Harrison at the Haymarket Theatre. 
“The Eldest Son.” By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth.) 


Wuy are so many of our dramatists so shy, so 
inexpressive? They have lately resorted to a subject of 
much interest and significance. This is the change of 
feeling and habit which distinguishes the present from 
the preceding generation. Mr. Bennett handles it in 
the immensely popular “ Milestones,’’ though he is less 
concerned with tracing a spiritual development than with 
exhibiting a series of nicely selected types, sorted and 
disposed as in a well-arranged museum. Mr. Stanley 
Houghton follows it in two plays, “ Hindle Wakes”’ and 
“The Younger Generation,” and it is the theme, or 
the sub-theme, of Mr. Shaw’s “ Fanny’s First Play,’’ 
and Mr. Galsworthy’s “The Eldest ‘Son.’’ All 
these plays are plays of contrast, of revolt. But mere 
revolt does not, after all, carry us very far. All 
generations revolt from their predecessors. I “ revolted ”’ 
from my parents; my children “ revolt ’’ from me; their 
children will “ revolt’’ from them. Everyone who has 
a theory of life tries to impose it, more or less dogmati- 
cally, on the young, and traces in its rejection the 
shadow of his own fight for freedom— 
“Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juventa, 
Consule Planco.” 

But what is really important in the self-assertive- 
ness of youth is to discover whence its deeper springs 
arise. We all realise in a dim way that the landscape 
on which we looked when we were boys showed rather a 
gloomy paysage ; and that a pleasanter land opens out 
to twentieth-century eyes. But we also know what 
deep feeling, what passionate sincerity, enriched the 


literal Bible-worship, the barbed-wire theology, the un- 





compromising Sabbatarianism, of fifty years ago, and the 
afflicting ordinances which marked the social covenant 
that our fathers established for our good., They are 
all gone or going; and they succeeded, as we know, to 
a still sterner family government. But what has caused 
the change? Science? The higher criticism? The 
increasing distraction and complexity of life? What 
does the change itself betoken? An inevitable loosen- 
ing of the family tie, or even its dissolution? Where 
are these young people going to, who seem a trifle light 
to the middle-aged, and must appear incredibly volatile 
to the survivors of the old Heavy Brigade of the ’fifties 
and ’sixties? These are moral and dramatic “ problems ”’ 
of the first consequence ; and yet, save for the fine passage 
between Margaret Knox and her mother, I find nothing 
in any of the plays I have mentioned that recalls what 
was most poignant and determining in my own experi- 
ence and in other lives that I have known. Great 
distances have been traversed, and much toil and not a 
little misery encountered, in the spiritual wayfaring of 
two generations of English folk. And yet our dramatists 
show little more than the way the pilgrims wear their 
cockle hats and the fashion of their shoon. 

Mr. Houghton is certainly the most easy-going of all 
these stage chroniclers. Both he and, in a sense, Mr. 
Galsworthy seem for the moment to be of the classical 
opinion that the more things change the more they 
resemble each other. For example, in Manchester 
(though possibly not in Liverpool) the son comes home 
drunk, mainly, it would appear, for the sake of con- 
victing his chapel-going father of an identical sin of his 
youth. Now, we all know the mood in which a young 
man takes too much to drink in order to prove, for the 
thousandth time, the never-ending audacity of created 
things. But it is not the grossness of the ‘‘ younger 
generation ’’ which is really characteristic of their time. 
They are rather Puritans de race ; whereas their fathers 
and mothers were oftener Puritans de grdce, and what- 
ever the difficulties of a future society are likely to be, 
coarse sensuality will mot be one of them. The 
problems of a dubious, refining age are quite different 
from those of a newly materialised one. And there in 
the main lies the line of distinction between the England 
of 1860 and the England of 1910. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Eldest Son’’ belongs, of 
course, to a higher category of reflective drama than 
‘The Younger Generation.’”’ Mr. Houghton’s work- 
manship is mainly that of farce. So obvious are the 
retorts and developments that an old dramatic hand 
could almost construct them from each bit of dialogue 
as the play moves along. Nor does he disclose any object 
or criticism of life which can be called serious, unless it 
be the time-honored ‘‘ advice to parents’’ to remember 
that they, too, wereonce young. Mr. Galsworthy (writing 
early in 1909) has something more pertinent in view. 
He is a master of a sadly ironic comedy which he has 
made hisown. Thus, in ‘‘ The Eldest Son,’’ he takes an 
old county family (in the act of rehearsing “ Caste” for 
a Christmas party) which is suddenly called to consider 
a case of sexual morality, first, from its point of view as 
a dispenser of social order to the surrounding peasantry 
and retainers, and, secondly, as it affects its own 
traditional dignity. A young keeper seduces a girl on 
the estate, or, it is suggested, is seduced by her, 
and declines to marry her, on the ground, quite 
firmly and humanly put forward, that she will not 
make him a good wife. Sir William Cheshire de- 
clines to consider the ground, and “‘ orders ’’ the marriage 
in the approved feudal fashion. Hardly has the fiat 
gone forth than he discovers that his eldest son has 
incurred the same debt of honor to his head-keeper’s 
daughter, a silent, impassioned girl, not without 
character, and not a light-o’-love. With equal prompti- 
tude, disguised a little by the rage of a proud, unreason- 
ing man, who finds himself trapped by his own social 
code, Sir William decides that this time “ morality ”’ 
may “be damned.’’ And he decides, very badly for 
himself and his code, in face of the fact that his son has 
reached a point of self-respect a little higher than his 
father’s. “ Bill’’ will marry Freda, though he is not 
in love with her, and though he fears that he will have 
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lost all in marrying a girl who, intellectually, must be at 
least equal to him, while she excels him in natural 
refinement. Thus one feels that in the process of the 
ages, and when time has run its wheels completely over 
the Cheshire family and its ideals, it might conceivably 
develop again into something fresh and even fine. But, 
as things stand, the ideal crushes the keeper’s daughter 
to powder. “ Honor,’’ pity, the maintenance of morals 
for the shire, all go by the board. Only the family must 
be kept up, even when it clearly stands merely for its 
grimy self. Says the distraught Sir William to his 
wife :— 

““My family goes back to the thirteenth century. Now- 
adays they laugh at that! I don’t! Nowadays they laugh 
at everything—they even laugh at the word lady—I married 
you, and I don’t. . . Married his mother’s maid! By 
George, Dorothy! I don’t know what we’ve done to deserve 
this; it’s a death blow! I’m not prepared to sit down and 
wait for it. By Gad! I am not [With sudden fierceness.] There 
are plenty in these days who’ll be glad enough for this to 
happen; plenty of these d—d Socialists and Radicals, who'll 
laugh their souls out over what they haven’t the bowels to 
see’s a—tragedy. I say it would be a tragedy; for you, and me, 
and all of us. You and I were brought up, and we have 
brought the children up, with certain beliefs, and wants, and 
habits. A man’s. past—his traditions—he can’t get rid of 
them. They’re—they’re himself! ” 

But it is the self-respect of the girl that, as in 
“Hindle Wakes,’’ finally snaps the bond which the 
“caste”’ feeling of the father would break, and the 
instinctive but in its way creditable obstinacy 
of the son would maintain. ‘“ No!” she cries, 
when the appeal is made to her. Neither she nor her 
father will have a “charity marriage.’’ If, therefore, 
the play has a moral, it is that the prouder self- 
sufficiency of women comes in as a new factor in sexual 
troubles. But the “family ’’ can solve nothing. It has 
no moral standard; no practical skill. One generation 
merely clings to a half-extinct social order, letting justice 
go asathing of no worth. The other applies its formula 
with mechanical faithfulness, but without a touch of 
spirit. One feels that “ Bill’’ is worthless, or that if 
any career is possible to such a mere block of a man, 
Canada, with Freda, offers him more than England and 
Miss Lanfarne, the desirable heiress. But the dominant 
impression of the play is the flatness of the world it 
depicts; a world of dead souls, inarticulate of speech, 
incapable of action. This may have been Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s intention; and it is a thoroughly tragic one. 
But the situation appeared to me to be a little unreal ; the 
types it depicted—and Mr. Galsworthy, of all artists, 
knows well how to suggest and preserve a grey uniformity 
of tint—seemed almost foregone. This may be an out- 
lying bit of modern England; it is not its significant or 
vital part. 


H. W. M. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE ADVANCE GUARD OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the article on the “First Week of the 
War’”’ that appears in your issue of October 19th are 
some misconceptions which it would be desirable to 
correct, as they give an erroneous idea of what took 
place last year. This war practically began last year. 
Your correspondent states that the Turks completed the 
fortifications around Scutari in the summer of last year, 
and that an inspection of these fortifications by Russian 
officers led these gentlemen to consider a Montenegrin 
invasion useless. 

The fact is, however, that all these fortifications have 
been either constructed or completed since the Maltsor 
insurrection—i.e., during the winter of 1911-12, and 
especially this spring and summer. So that the Russian 
officers could not have seen the Turkish fortifications 
“because they were not yet in sight.” 

The thing that prevented the outbreak of war last 
year was the fact that the Turks—in order to quell 1,800 








Maltsors—brought about 50,000 troops and placed them 
in strong positions thickly along the Montenegrin fron- 
tier before Montenegro’s troops were ready, and before 
the necessary artillery tracks were completed in Monte- 
negro. 

The attack had, therefore, to be postponed. When 
the Maltsors were commanded to withdraw from Monte- 
negro, it was an understood thing that so soon as the 
Turkish troops should evacuate the district, these various 
heights were to be occupied by Maltsors. An advance 
would then in all probability have been made last winter. 

A part, however, only of the Turkish troops left the 
immediate frontier, and the whole army—or a very large 
part of it—was sent, in feverish haste, to fortify Scutari 
and the frontier, both of which were almost unprotected. 

Tarabosh fort was not yet completed, and none other 
existed save the old Venetian citadel. The fortification 
of Tarabosh was the first “ reform ’’ begun by the Young 
Turks at Scutari. And a road up that mountain, made 
by forced Christian labor, first showed the Christians 
the benefits they were likely to receive from “ Konsti- 
tutzoon.” 

Brdica and Tepe were only fortified in the spring. 
The work on Tepe, in fact, I saw commenced. As for 
the frontier, Vranje (erroneously called Hornu by you) 
was made into a modern fortress with strong artillery. 
Ramparts were made on Dechich and guns taken up. 
Iugi is a mere village and has never itself been forti- 
fied. It lies at the foot of Dechich, and depended on 
that and on Shipchanik—a fortified hill—for protection. 
Shipchanik is a quite old-fashioned fortification, un- 
tenable against modern artillery. Planinitza and Miljosh 
were also fortified last winter and spring. 

In truth, had the Turks spent half the money thus 
wasted, on making the roads and schools promised to the 
Maltsors, things might have turned out very differently. 

As for the military road by which your correspon- 
dent imagines the Montenegrins to be advancing on the 
side of the lake, that also was one of the Turks’ many 
abortive schemes. A small part only was ever finished, 
and when I was there, ten days ago, we plunged through 
mire and water, often knee deep. 

As for Scutari, the plain between it and the lake is, 
to my own knowledge, very strongly fortified. I rode 
across it last May and found work—which I was natur- 
ally not allowed to inspect—going on in hot haste on all 
sides. And barbed wire was passing through Scutari in 
cart loads. Two, perhaps three, subterranean bomb- 
proof forts were being made, and several small wire 
tangles and ditches. Some Christians with Moslem 
names succeeded in getting employment in these works 
and revealed the details. 

Such is the tale of Scutari’s fortifications. 

The Maltsors watched the work with growing 
anxiety. They knew that they could not afford to let 
the Turk grow stronger, and hesitated where to turn. 
They had been severely disappointed last year by Monte- 
negro’s failure to support them. 

The war with Italy inspired temporary hope that 
Italy would be the one Power that dared attack Turkey 
in Europe. This hope failed. But the mere fact that a 
European Power had attacked was inspiriting. The 
year dragged on, spring passed, and Montenegro was still 
not ready. The Maltsors made a final appeal to Austria, 
saying the situation was quite intolerable. They were 
bidden wait another year. This settled the question. 
They chose Montenegro and attacked upon all the out- 
lying Turkish posts in the mountains. Their first hope 
had been alliance with the Moslem tribes of Kossovo, 
and a fight for autonomy. The Moslems, however, 
suddenly made peace with the Turkish Government with- 
out any consideration of—and without consulting—the 
Christians. These, desperate, then decided to get rid 
of the Turk at any price, and by expelling all the out- 
lying soldiers from Maltsia-e-madhe, and by descending 
in force at Kastrati, and cutting off and driving back the 
reinforcements that started from Scutari, succeeded in 
isolating Dechich, Tuzi, and its surrounding fortresses, 
and also in cutting the water canal to Tuzi. The way 
was thus prepared for the Montenegrins’ attack, the 
results of which I need not repeat. 
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The Albanian question has not yet been answered, 
and the last of it will not be heard for many years. 
One little remark further I would like to make. 
In one of your paragraphs you state that I have been 
oing about in “semi-royal state.’’ The truth is that 
I’ve shifted for myself entirely ; bought and cleaned my 
own horse, and, when over the frontier, depended for 
food entirely on the charity of one of the Maltsor tribes. 
Except for liberty to go at my own risk, I have had no 
help at all.—Yours, &c., 


M. E. Duruam. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am glad to answer criticisms of my support of 
this measure, but it would save me some time and you some 
space if my critics would read the Bill and its amendments 
to date, before they write about it. Mr. Andrews, in his 
fair and courteous letter, complains that I give no test to 
show whether a mentally defective person is being properly 
cared for or not. The test is in the Bill. No person, how- 
ever defective, can come within the compulsory powers of 
the Bill unless he is neglected, or cruelly treated, or a 
criminal, or drunkard, or in the case of women receiving 
Poor Law relief while pregnant of an illegitimate child. 
The protection which this Bill extends to feeble-minded 
persons is clearly restricted to those who are proved to be 
in need of it. The difficulty of definition is not a doctor’s 
but a lawyer’s difficulty. I speak as a layman, but I under- 
stand that in the vast majority of cases there is no practical 
difficulty of diagnosis; the exceptions to this rule are to be 
found amongst children, and in their case the amendments 
put down in Unionist names, and already adopted in 
principle, make the special schools a sifting-ground, where 
continued observation precludes the possibility of error. In 
feeble-mindedness the power to resist an impulse or refuse 
compliance with a suggestion is absent, just as in cases of 
hypnosis it may be suspended. There has been some 
difficulty in choosing apt language for expressing the 
mental state in terms of law. But to magnify a small 
drafting point into a difficulty in “dividing those who 
should be allowed freedom from those who should not,” is 
absurd. 

Mr. Andrews’s last criticism is that children of mentally 
defective persons may be drunkards, or immoral, or exhibit 
some abnormality other than mental defect. I gather that 
he does not dispute my main proposition that it is not 
physically possible for a mentally defective person to pro- 
create an entire family of healthy children. He only 
claims that some of the children will be drunken, or immoral, 
instead of being idiots or epileptics. But a large percentage 
of those classed as drunken or immoral—about 63 per cent. 
of inhabitants of inebriate homes, and over 50 per cent. of 
inhabitants of rescue homes—are.in reality only mentally 
deficient. They are being treated for moral vice when really 
all that is the matter is mental weakness. But in any case 
the point of most importance is granted when it is admitted 
that mental deficiency is a sign of “ degenerate stock,” of 
which the outcome must be physically or morally unsound. 

So much for Mr. Andrews. But I observe that you, sir, 
have been seeking to make party capital upon the loss of 
this measure of social reform by denouncing the Tory love of 
‘** coercive methods.’’ I greatly deprecate this introduction 
of the party element into the discussion of those measures of 
social reform which all parties, in principle, desire. Nor do 
I believe that you will gain any great amount of electoral 
credit from denouncing our co-operation in a Bill promoted 
by a Liberal Minister, and supported in all its stages by the 
great majority of Liberal members. At all events, I 
remain unmoved by your assaults. If it be coercion to take 
defectives who are cruelly treated or neglected, and place 
them where alone they can be safe and happy, I am a 
coercionist. If it be oppression to sweep’ out of the gaols 
and inebriates’ homes those whose mental weakness is the 
only reason for their sin, then am I on the side of oppression. 





And if it is a tyrannical invasion of personal liberty to save 
a defective girl who has made one false step, from a life of 
misery and shame, lam atyrant. But, sir, the truth is there 
is no coercion or tyranny in the principles of this Bill.— 
Yours, &c., 


Lesuiz Scorr. 
November 27th, 1912. 





THE INCREASED DANGER TO THE 
ARMENIANS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I am glad that you have called attention to the 
increased danger to the Armenians which will arise from the 
savage feelings aroused in the Turks by this terrible over- 
throw of their rule in Europe. The danger will be all the 
greater because the interest in Turkish affairs will no doubt 
be much diminished by their withdrawal from Europe. Now, 
nothing could be more insane than to advocate a war on 
behalf of the Armenians. Apart from the waste and 
futility of war, there can be little doubt that a European 
victory would simply transfer these unfortunate people from 
the tyranny of the Turk to the tyranny of the Russian. 

But, surely something can be done. There are several 
useful and very efficient organisations, both for relief and 
for education, which have been planted both by English and 
Americans in several Armenian districts. Could not these be 
recognised and protected by the English and American 
Governments? Surely the Americans can send someone of 
the calibre of Mr. Morgan Shuster, to arrange for their ad- 
ministration and protection? And as for England, does no 
one know of a statesman who has had acquaintance with 
these people in their own country, and who has always main- 
tained an interest in them? He should be a man of some 
tact in diplomacy, and yet free from the conventional 
traditions of the diplomatist. 

Of course, it would be absurd to do more than throw out 
suggestions for wise men to put into shape. I hope that this 
letter may provoke discussion.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 

Eirene Cottage, 

Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 
November 27th, 1912. 





SALONICA—AND AFTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srmm,—A mere unit in the cordon which early yesterday 
morning had been so successfully drawn round Salonica has 
little opportunity of hearing news from the outside world 
other than that vouchsafed him by his officers. But, whilst 
the significance of yesterday’s surrender may seem to the 
world at large to be in its bearing on high international 
politics, there is another side of the picture, which it is also 
important to study closely, namely, the future of the peoples 
in the towns and villages traversed during the past few weeks 
by the allied armies. 

Since I crossed the frontier, three weeks ago, I have 
passed through the three large towns of Elassona, Servia, 
and Verria, and through probably over forty villages. I have 
had—and used—scores of opportunities of hearing the views 
of Slavs, of Greeks, and of Turks (either prisoners or non- 
combatants in the latter case). 

Two main impressions emerge from the mass. 

First, the religious bitterness which we were led to 
believe existed on racial lines between Greeks and Slavs is 
either almost so dormant as to be practically dead, or has 
been largely healed by the Quadruple Alliance. 

Secondly, for these towns and villages ever to return 
under Turkish rule would be a terrible thing for the Christian 
inhabitants. 

The Greek troops have had no warmer welcome any- 
where than in the Bulgar villages we have been through since 
leaving Verria. The inhabitants have everywhere welcomed 
us as brothers, as liberators. Their joy has been utterly un- 
restrained. They have put all their earthly possessions at 
our disposal, and all their hopes of future happiness have 
seemed to them to be wrapped up in our success. To them 
it has seemed that the world is divided into Turks and 
Christians. They are not worrying about Patriarchates or 
Exarchates. The priest of our regiment, who climbs along 
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with us over the mountains, and wades with us across the 
streams, is every jot as welcomed and as respected in villages 
where every non-Moslem inhabitant is a Slav, as where the 
Hellenic element is obviously predominant. Our guides for 
the past nine or ten days, when we have been trudging 
through a most difficult country, have been nearly all 
Bulgars. The Bulgar officers whom we met yesterday re- 
ported a similar feeling in all the Greek villages they had 
been through. Greek and Slav, in this matter at least, have 
set aside any jealousies or rivalries fomented by city poli- 
ticians, and have united to welcome all those who are trying 
to throw off the Turkish yoke. 

The point of all this is that, if the Chancelleries of 
Europe are concerning themselves with the questions of par- 
tition or reform, they can take it as practically sure that it 
will be better to put a purely Slav village under Greek rule, 
and a purely Greek town under Bulgar or Serb rule, than to 
put either back under Turkish rule. 

For if the Turks come back, they will be at once in- 
formed by the non-combatants and by the abject favor- 
currying individuals who are to be found in every community, 
of the attitude and actions of the Christians when the Vier- 
bund troops entered. Not only that, but the re-entering 
Turks will find that some of their sheep or oxen or poultry 
have been taken by the troops, and that Christians have 
taken possession of some of their abandoned dwellings or 
farm-buildings. To put a concrete case: If the inhabitants 
of this village herd 1,000 sheep in common, and we purchase 
fifty for the army, the re-entering Turk would first insist 
that the sold sheep were his, and therefore the money paid 
for them his. Then, having obtained this, he would dis- 
cover his particular sheep to be alive and well. But more 
serious things would follow than squabbles over sheep and 
poultry. The Turk would be smarting under his defeat and 
humiliation. He will accept the two latter as the will of 
Allah, and soon learn, under Slav or Greek rule, that he is 
much better off than before. But restore him to dominance, 
and it will equally appear the will of Allah that the whole 
village, body and soul, is to be his and at his mercy once 
again. 

So, if the victory of the Vierbund is not to 
eventuate in partition, then in any scheme of reform it 
must be insisted that at least for the first three years 
there must be, even in the smallest villages, adequate policeing 
by gendarmerie appointed by the Vierbund. This policeing 
must be constant, vigilant, rigidly, fearlessly just; and no 
Christian must suffer because he welcomed the advent of 
Greek or Slav troops as a message that Osmanli rule was 
at an end for ever. . 

But I must confess to a devout hope that, in view of 
the almost insurmountable difficulties of applying any 
scheme of reform to Turkey, the policy of partition will 
be followed, and the inhabitants of Macedonia and Thrace 
be put under the government—or at least under the active 
protection—of one of the four liberating Powers. They have 
acted where the Great Powers have only talked.—Yours, &c., 

T. Patmer NEwsBou.p 
(1st Regiment Greek Infantry). 
Drimyglava (N.E. of Salonica). 
November 10th, 1912. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF MR. ARNOLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. W. Channing Arnold, an editor, now lying in 
prison in Burma, under sentence of one year’s imprisonment 
passed by the Chief Judge, Sir Charles Fox, on October 
19th, has desired me to help him, and so I beg you to allow 
me a little space to inform the public and the Secretary of 
State how matters now stand. The alleged offence was 
libelling a magistrate, Mr. Andrew; and a summary of the 
evidence appears in “ Truth ”’ of November 20th, to which, 
for brevity, I now refer your readers. Perhaps you may 
see fit to quote it, or the reports in the “ Rangoon 
Gazette,’’ on which it is based. Few trials have been more 
significant in the recent history of India. There are features 
recalling the Dreyfus case, and details of open wrongdoing 
even more nauseous. But what I have now to tell is short. 

On the Monday following the sentence, October 21st, 
Mr. Arnold’s counsel applied “urgently,” i.e., paying 
extra fees for urgency, for a copy of the Judge’s charge 





to the jury; and it was only supplied on the following 
Saturday, October 26th. 

By a peculiar provision of the Act regulating the courts 
in Burma, an appeal in such a case is only allowed when 
the Government Advocate certifies for it. Now, at the con- 
clusion of the trial, when the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty, Mr. Hamlyn, counsel for Mr. Arnold, courageously 
alleging the misdirection of the Judge, offered “any bail” 
for sentence to be postponed till the legal question had 
been judicially considered. This reasonable application 
was treated with contempt, and sentence passed. It is 
therefore of a piece with all that has gone before, that the 
Government Advocate who prosecuted Mr. Arnold, and now 
represents the officer suing him civilly, has refused the 
certificate indispensable for a review of the case. I received 
a cablegram to that effect last night from the business 
representative of the unfortunate editor in jail. Mr. Arnold 
is not allowed to communicate with outsiders. He is 
treated like any malefactor; and yet the enthusiasm among 
the native population on his behalf is so great that, according 
to the “ Burma Magnet’”’ of November 2nd, “a crowd of 
all nationalities ’’ ran alongside the cab which took him 
to jail, “cheering loudly,” and “if the old system of 
vicarious punishment was allowed, hundreds of volunteers 
would gladly have taken the punishment on themselves.” 

The same paper notes: “ The Mohammedans in Rangoon 
are said to be almost as much concerned about the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Arnold as about the war in the Balkans.” I 
can well believe it; and so may the English, too. As yet 
there has been no sedition in Burma, though the Press is 
as mercilessly bridled there as in India; but if our repre- 
sentatives are allowed to behave as Mr. Andrew and Sir 
Charles Fox have behaved in this case, no man can feel 
his daughters are safe from the most revolting fate, and 
fierce sedition will be inevitable while the Empire there 
endures. These people are not timid Putumayo Indians, 
and I am sure that people in England do not wish to see 
them treated so. The immediate release of Mr. Arnold 
and a reference of this case by the Secretary of State to the 
Judges of the Privy Council are what I hope you will join 
in demanding, for the sake of the peace of the Empire, which 
includes us all.—Yours, &c., 

Davin ALec WILSON. 

1, Broomfield Road, Ayr. 

November 26th, 1912. 


NON-PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—‘‘A Radical Member’s ” graphic article, in a 
recent issue, on the snap division and its sequel describes 
the ‘‘ bewildered outsider’s ’’ difficulties very well, but makes 
no attempt to offer any solution of them. May I step in 
where M.P.’s fear to tread? 

The fons et origo mali is obviously the fact that it is 
possible for the Government to be defeated and turned out 
of office at any time. From the day of their appointment 
they have not so much as a week’s security of tenure. It is 
notorious that the present Opposition are not very keen 
against Home Rule, but that they are extremely keen to 
turn the Government out of office. Hence we see these scenes 
of hooliganism, this constant blocking of business, the turn- 
ing of debate into a heated and acrimonious farce, and 
generally the bringing of our “ representative institutions ”’ 
into well-deserved contempt with the people. 

Supposing a municipal council, newly elected, were to 
divide itself into two parties, one of which was sworn to work 
for nothing but to turn the Mayor and Chairmen of Com- 
mittees out of office—to block all business until the Mayor 
resigned—how would the affairs of the city prosper? And 
yet a method of procedure much too futile and childish for 
any municipality to adopt is thought good enough for carry- 
ing on the business of a great State and of a world-wide 
Empire. 

The remedy is quite simple and sufficiently obvious to 
any student of comparative politics. The Ministry must 
have security of tenure fora term. At the beginning of each 
Parliament Ministers should be elected, individually, by the 
House of Commons, and be irremovable (except by a direct 
vote of censure) until the end of the life of the Parliament, 
say, five years. Ministers, as soon as elected, would meet 
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and appoint their own Chairman, who would thus become 
Prime Minister. 

This simple expedient of the elected Executive would 
destroy at one blow both the Cabinet system and the Caucus, 
and is the only effective means by which our representative 
institutions can be rehabilitated. Proportional representa- 
tion, now at last coming into its own, though an excellent 
plan for making the House more truly representative of the 
electorate, does not come near to touching the real root of 
the trouble from which we are all suffering.—Yours, &c., 

E, MELLAND. 

Hale, Cheshire, November 23rd, 1912. 





THE FLOGGING CRAZE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—The persons who attribute to their own characters 
a special aptitude for the handling of the problems of vice 
have won a victory in the passage of the flogging White Slave 
Traffic Bill, Colonel Burn, in dealing with critics, remarked : 
“There are many protagonists for these men on the other 
side of the House.’’ That is the one weapon in the armory 
of cruelty—abuse of opponents. The real object of this 
measure is to bring on to the unfortunate prostitutes all the 
ignominies of State regulation, and also to sidetrack the 
growing feminist demand for an inquiry into the causes of 
prostitution. 

Some months ago I wrote to Mr. McKenna, asking him 
whether, in view of the statement of the Chief Constable of 
Glasgow that prostitution in that city was largely due to 
the low wages paid to women and girls, he would consent 
to the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the causes of, and remedies for, prostitution. I also pointed 
out that the Chief Constable’s figures showed that one 
woman in eight of the women aged eighteen to forty-five 
were known to the police as prostitutes; and that unofficial 
calculations suggested that there were over 100,000 women 
in London following this calling, which, taking the same 
age limits, would work out at about one woman in fourteen. 
On July 30th I received this reply: “ Dear Sir,—I have laid 
your letter of yesterday before the Home Secretary, and he 
desires me to say that he will give careful consideration to 
your proposal.—Yours faithfully; S. W. Harris.’’ Time 
passed by, and I then wrote asking whether the Home Secre- 
tary had come to any decision on the matter. On October 
24th I was notified : ‘“ Sir,—-With reference to your letters of 
July 29th last and the 8th instant, on the subject of a 
Commission on Prostitution, I am directed by the Secretary 
of State to say that he is fully alive to the importance of the 
subject, but does not think that any useful purpose would be 
served by the appointment of a Royal Commission thereon. 
—I am, sir, your obedient servant, W. P. Byrne.” 

This measure is one of a series pushed through in recent 
years which merely aggravate the evils of prostitution and 
the white slave traffic, leaving untouched the true cause— 
namely, the economic relations between men and women. 
Let me put the problem quite plainly. I have recently been 
going to various industrial centres in connection with the 
married women outworkers’ insurance inquiry. Incidentally, 
the evidence given has established that the rate of wages 
paid to single girls in the factories averaged about 13s. to 14s. 
a week. Assuming a girl is not living at home, how can she 
live on such a wage? There is hardly an industrial town in 
England where it can be done. Then, how does she live? 
Perhaps the promoters of the White Slave Traffic Bill would 
turn their attention to that problem. The Bishops, so ready 
to support any brutalisation of the people, have been 
singularly silent about this tragedy of girl life. Why are 
they silent? Why are Mr. Arthur Lee, Colonel Burn, 
Colonel Lockwood, and the rest of the flogging party so keen 
on protecting girls’ virtue from one part of the community 
and not from the other? If they are honest men in this 
agitation, they will answer. 

The House of Commons is very ready to preach virtue to 
others ; but let us look at the moral principle underlying this 
Bill a little closely. The souteneur, who lives upon a 
woman’s immoral earnings, or procures a woman against 
her will to follow the trade of prostitution, should be severely 
punished. This Bill has gone much further than that. The 
promoters of the Bill, I said months ago, wanted to limit 





the prostitute to the society of her clients. That was denied 
by Mrs. Vulliamy with great heat; but it is in the Bill. 
Under the old law, it was a defence to the man could it be 
shown that he had other sources of income. That defence 
is taken away. The onus is upon the man charged, whatever 
trade he may follow, to prove in addition that he has re- 
ceived nothing from the woman. These women may not be 
entitled to the joys of ordinary affection; but that is what 
they have been deprived of by this Bill. That there is 
affection between these men and the women no one can doubt. 
Mr. Millar quoted a report which concluded: “ Yet the 
poor deluded women can hardly be persuaded to leave 
them.’’ Under the Children Act the persons who 
specialise in these agitations nearly carried a clause which 
deprived a prostitute of the company of her child. She 
cannot be deprived of her child unless the child is brought 
in contact with the trade. As most of these women live in 
one room, this concession was delusive; and now that con- 
solation is denied them. By these two measures the women 
are isolated from all contact with human affection, and are 
driven further down the paths of vice. What justification is 
there for this? It should be remembered that a prostitute 
must look to men “down on their luck’’ for affection, as 
no other kind of man is available. 

Mr. Llewellyn Williams’s speech on the administration of 
justice showed how dangerous all this machinery is. It was, 
apparently, admitted in the House that the men ordered to 
be whipped by Mr. Lawrie, a sentence confirmed by Lord 
Alverstone, Darling, and Avory, JJ., had been given a 
punishment for which there was no authority in law. That 
is a further confirmation of the practical breakdown of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, which originated in the decision 
that the Court would not necessarily interfere with a sen- 
tence because they thought it was wrong. It is another 
proof of the atmosphere of prejudice which is imported into 
trials for moral offences. The over-sexualisation of English- 
men has been developed to such a degree that justice is 
almost ceasing to exist in this class of case. A prominent 
police officer informed me a couple of years ago that he 
calculated 40 per cent. of the persons convicted by 
magistrates and juries of various sorts of moral crime were 
innocent. The discussion was @ propos of the iniquitous 
Incest Act, which Colonel Lockwood fathered on this 
country, notwithstanding the protests of Sir Arthur Jelf and 
other judges. These figures are borne out by my own ex- 
perience in the criminal courts. The mere fact that a man 
is charged with a moral crime creates a prejudice which 
hardly anything can remove. Most innocent men can only 
meet such accusations with a bare denial. 

I have read all through the debates, and examined the 
division lists on the flogging issue. In the first division, 
twenty-five military members voted for flogging on a second 
offence, one only against. In the second division, seventeen 
military members voted for flogging on first conviction, 
while three were opposed. In the third division, four 
military men voted for the exclusion of flogging on a first 
offence, while twenty voted against. I made this investi- 
gation because I had just been reading “The Queen’s 
Daughters in India.’’ In that moving book the authors 
set out some cases of the women confined in cantonments 
under the circular memorandum addressed by a Major- 
General to commanding officers, in which the following 
passage occurs: “In the regimental bazaars it is necessary 
to have a sufficient number of women, to take care that 
they are sufficiently attractive,’ &c., &c. That is the White 
Slave Traffic in India under the Government of India. In 
that book there are two cases which I have seen recently 
quoted as examples of the wickedness of the sowteneur; in 
fact, they were the handiwork of so-called English officers 
and gentlemen. 

“(Case 3.) British, grand-daughter of a former 
Governor-General, daughter of a general, wife of a Com- 
missioner, eloped with a soldier, and, when deserted, en- 
trapped by a Mohammedan, and kept as a slave to whom 
British soldiers resorted in troops, almost because a white 
woman ; they paid the price of shame to her native master ; 
rescued, when almost dead. We found her in a miserably 
dirty bed at a native Lock Hospital, where the Government 
allowed her four annas (about fourpence) a day for subsist- 
ence. We ourselves rescued another British woman from 
the clutches of the same Mohammedan slave-holder. She 
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had suffered horribly at the hands of the British soldiers 
admitted to her. Her reason was injured beyond repair.” 
The other side of the picture is presented by a young 
soldier, who wrote to his mother describing the pressure put 
upon him by his superior officers to go to these canton- 
ments: ‘Yes, mother; all those ladies say is true, and 
much more that they do not know. I have been so 
harassed and persecuted that sometimes I have gone to 
the chakla (brothel), pretending to sin; but God knows I 
have not—it was the only way to escape their merciless 
persecution.” Several of the women said: “The Queen does 
not approve of this; it is the Commander-in-Chief and the 
officers who are doing these things! What a shame that 
the Government does these things!” The last document is 
a letter of recommendation: “Ameer has supplied the 2nd 
Derby Regiment with prostitutes for the past three years, 
and I recommend her to any other regiment requiring her 
for a similar capacity.’’ It is argued that these atrocities 
have been stopped. That is not so; but the relevance of the 
quotations is to indicate the spirit of the military caste, 
with their hypocritical denunciations of*the foreigner at 
home, and silence as to the military iniquities in India and 
Egypt. 

The triunyph of this Bill will postpone the investiga- 
tion of the economic causes of prostitution for a decade. 
Under the cover of hypocritical clamor and the slash of the 
cat-of-nine-tails, the House of Commons, mainly consisting 
of men who benefit by the poverty of women, which forces 
them into a life of vice, has shelved this issue of prosti- 
tution and male morality which is maintaining it. 
—Yours, &c., 

C. H. Norman. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—None of your correspondents have as yet pointed 
out, I believe, that if flogging is to be sanctioned for any 
crime at all, it should not be inflicted at the discretion of 
persons so far from infallible as police magistrates and 
policemen, whose understanding of humanity is frequently 
no more conspicuous than that of the flagellomaniacs in the 
House of Commons. The police frequently make bad mis- 
takes, and the body of magistrates includes a Mr. Lawrie, 
whose sentences have recently illustrated the saying that 
the appetite comes with eating. The Court of Criminal 
Appeal seems to have a rooted objection to quashing these 
reversions to eighteenth-century Christianity when the sen- 
tence is once passed. 

It is quite clear that if flogging sentences are left to 
persons like Mr. Lawrie, they will be more and more 
abused, according to the taste and fancy of every faddist. 
Meanwhile, a special society might be founded to give every 
flogged criminal a chance of starting life under better con- 
ditions when he comes out of prison, so as to show that 
society as a whole does not sanction the abominations so 
humanely praised by bishops and archbishops, and all the 
company of a heaven which is to be achieved by reviving 
medieval tortures and preserving medieval notions of 
marriage. Bishops, to judge from their remarks on both 
subjects, seem to find no difficulty in quoting the sayings 
and doings of Christ to justify anything and everything in 
both directions. Has any bishop ever seen a prison flogging? 
—Yours, &c., 

E. 8. P. Haynes. 

The Atheneeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 

November 24th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Is a ‘‘ Disgusted Liberal ”’ correct in writing of 
“the re-introduction ’’ of flogging into our penal system? 
And is A. W. Evans correct in assuming that “ conviction 
will be followed by flogging ’’? Is not the flogging at the 
option of the judge ?—Yours, &c., 


D. B. McLaren. 
Haslemere, November 23rd, 1912. 


[Surely there is re-introduction in the sense of extension. 
And it is a fair inference that some judges will flog.—Ep., 
Nation. ] 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Cannot you and your correspondents understand 
that degradation is always in the crime and not in the 
punishment ?—Yours, &c., 

R. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S8.W. 

November 27th, 1912. 


[Therefore, why not restore the stocks, or the pillory, 
or the thumbscrew ?—Ep., Nation. ] 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May we not regard the attitude adopted by the 
opponents and supporters of flogging for procurers as signi- 
ficant of the transitional condition of modern civilisation? 
The lash may be said to mark the boundary-line between the 
humane and the deterrent theories of legislation, and, 
further, to indicate the habits of thought focussed upon 
humanity and its possibilities of spiritual progress. The 
advocate of physical force, however partially, subconsciously 
reflects the theological position as to the “fall of man,” 
disposing of the whole theory of the regeneration of man- 
kind by deliberately excluding a portion of it, and adhering 
to the principle that only barbarous methods are applicable 
to that portion. More enlightened thinkers, on the other 
hand, I would suggest, have been urged into vigorous 
denunciation of the pessimists and doctrinaires by some 
recognition that it is not only the doctrine of punishment, 


but one that is more philosophic and universal that is called - 


into the field. The whole discussion is so curiously 
suggestive—a concrete issue with abstract implications— 
that one might almost paraphrase the Scripture: “ By their 
whips shall ye know them.”’ At any rate, the matter should 
be useful to students of social history as revealing exactly 
where we stand in the domain of progressive thought. The 
outlook of individuals and of the public, of politicians, 
thinkers, and writers upon this question is far more illu- 
minating than deceptive party divisions, for it touches funda- 
mental conceptions of human and civic activities.— 
Yours, &c., 
Haroitp MassincHam. 
Hampstead, November 25th, 1912. 


THE TRADE IN VICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The trenchant article on “The Trade in Vice”’ 
in a recent issue of THE Nation deserves something more 
than a passing notice. 

A powerful progressive organ like Tue Nation can do a 
good deal in the right direction. Feeling all this, I am 
constrained to ask you to lift up your voice for the tea-shop 
girl. Her lot, like the policeman’s, is not a happy one. Far 
from it. The hours she has to work, the low wages she 
receives, the conditions under which she works, want amend- 
ing, want altering very badly. The extension of the Trade 
Boards Act, as you suggest for female labor, might, if applied 
in this case, do something. 

Anyhow, legislation is wanted. The Legislature should 
step in; no stone should be left unturned until a better 
state of things exists. As matters starid at present, it is 
another phase of the White Slave Traffic, of which the 
foreigner has no monopoly. No girl can possibly live and 
clothe herself on the small wage she receives to-day. As you 
so effectively put it, hosts of women prefer the “ gay life” 
to the weary ill-paid drudgery which is the life of so many 
honest working people. 

“A large predisposing cause to temptation is the low 
standard of wages which prevail for female labor.” Nothing 
could be better put than that. Here to-day are large divi- 
dend-paying companies employing respectable girls at a 
wage that is often nothing more or less than a scandal. 

The thanks of the community are due to Tur Nation 
for championing the cause of women at the present time. 
They want the press; indeed, no reforms can be brought 
about without its aid. No class is worthier of that support 
than the poor, struggling class to which I have, as, of course, 
you have, drawn public attention. The fear of encroaching 
too much on your space must be my excuse for concluding 
here.—Yours, &c., 


Frank Marsnatt. 


November 2ist, 1912. 
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WHO WAS DATCHERY? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The appearance of an article in your columns, 
headed ‘‘ Who was Datchery?”’ gave us a flickering hope 
that at last someone had made a stand against the Helena 
heresy. But, alas! “it was too much happiness denied us.” 

Can it be that we are the sole remaining followers of Mr. 
Proctor? Let us implore you to read again ‘‘ Watched by 
the Dead,’’ before you throw in your lot irrevocably with Sir 
Robertson Nicoll and Mr Cuming Walter. If Edwin Drood 
is dead, do not Rosa and all the rest behave in an inex- 
plicably heartless way? But he is alive, and they know it; 
and Rosa’s ‘‘ Poor, poor Eddy ”’ is pity for his illness and 
disfigurement, not sorrow for his death. What probably 
happened was that Jasper, after drugging Edwin, strangled 
him with the black silk scarf, which was very large, and 
covered his face too. He then deposited his victim in the 
Sapsea tomb, left unlocked the night he had made his famous 
nocturnal expedition with Durdles, and had carried the 
bundle containing the keys. Durdles, passing directly after, 
tapping with his hammer, as his custom was, recognised 
that there was something unusual in the tomb, and removed 
Edwin at once. He was probably helped by Grewgious, who 
must have been in Cloisterham that evening, to be ready 
for his Christmas dinner with Rosa next day. Perhaps they 
took him to Durdles’s house—they would probably not recog- 
nise him at first. Edwin would certainly be ill for a long 
time, which accounts for the six months that elapse before 
the appearance of Datchery; and we do not see how the 
interval can be accounted for otherwise. Edwin’s voice would 
be much altered by the semi-strangulation, and his head and 
possibly his face disfigured by the quicklime; possibly his 
head was still bandaged under the “ large white wig.”” All 
this would suffice to disguise him completely. 

Edwin always spoke whimsically or humorously—this is 
very marked in Datchery, too. Compare Edwin’s interview 
with the Princess Puffer with Datchery’s; is it not obviously 
the same person speaking? Now, Helena had absolutely no 
sense of humor; she is always terribly in earnest; one of 
those dark, strong, beautiful, passionate, daring women, 
whose eyes perpetually flash, who talk in heroics, and stride 
about the stage. Is it possible to imagine for a moment that 
she could have created the part of Datchery? And, if it 
were possible, is it likely that Mr. Grewgious, Mr. Crisparkle, 
and Miss Twinkleton would have allowed her to doit? Think 
of Miss Twinkleton and the tweezers. 

Then why speak of Datchery’s “habit of hiding his 
hands”? He puts them behind his back; but so did Mr. 
Pickwick. Is it an unusual attitude with old “ buffers’’? 
Princess Puffer certainly “watched his hands greedily” 
(italics ours). Of course she did; he was counting out three- 
and-sixpence for her. 

A great point is made of Helena, when a child, having 
dressed up as a boy to run away; hundreds of girls have 
done the same in fiction and in real life; it does not seem 
important evidence. But the Magdalen Vanstone point 
which seems to you to go further to remove the difficulty 
of Helena’s identity with Datchery than any other, depends 
on Magdalen’s having dressed like a man, and assumed his 
character. But she never did personate a man. Captain 
Wragge, it is true, says in his diary that she is capable of 
it (“No Name,” Between the Scenes, paragraph 9); but the 
only disguises described in the book as assumed by her are 
those of a North-country governess and of a parlormaid. 

Then, how do you account for Mr. Grewgious’s behavior 
to Jasper three days after the disappearance of Edwin, unless 
he knew what had happened? And he could only have 
known it from Edwin. 

We apologise for the length of this letter. “It has 
required some thought, sir; some little fever of the brow.”’ 
—Yours, &c., 

H. C. Tarr. 
M. F. B. CuLien. 

10, Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

November 28th, 1912. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—In opposition to most of the views now held as to 
the plot of Dickens’s last novel, and to those of Sir Robertson 
Nicoll in particular, I am still of opinion that Edwin Drood 





is alive, and that he is destined to appear and confound 
his uncle at the proper time. 

Great importance has been attached to the statements 
which Dickens is said to have made to John Forster, his 
son Charles, and Sir Luke Fildes. 

I do not doubt that Dickens, at one time, believed the 
death of Drood to be part of his settled purpose and design. 
But it was in vain for Dickens to determine so early in the 
story what the end should be. In the case of such genius 
as his, the story is master of the writer, not the writer the 
master of the story. From the first moment of their 
creation, the characters become independent beings who 
cannot be forced to act in strict accordance with a pre- 
arranged and cast-iron plot. 

I can imagine Edwin Drood saying to Dickens, “I 
won’t be murdered, whatever you choose to suggest. I will 
certainly disappear for a time, since you insist so much 
upon it; but I intend to come back in the last monthly 
part, in spite of you all.” 

And I feel sure that Dickens himself, as he passed, with 
feverish excitement, from incident to incident, and from 
scene to scene, gradually began to see that one conclusion 
was inevitable, and one alone was possible—the return of 
Drood. 

It may be asked, “How was it to be done?” How 
explain Jasper’s firm conviction that he had killed his 
nephew with his own hands, and had concealed the body 
in the cathedral crypt? How account for Edwin’s long and 
mysterious absence? 

I believe that a satisfactory answer to all these ques- 
tions can be found. I might, indeed, suggest one myself ; 
but I fear to intrude upon your valuable space. I would, 
however, remind those who urge so strongly the death of 
Drood, that, within a few years of the first publication of 
the book, appeared Miss Braddon’s novel, “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” 

Like Jasper, Lady Audley believed she had accom- 
plished a murder, and yet the victim came back in the end 
to bring her schemes to naught.—Yours, &c., 

P. C. Mare. 

Leith, Scotland. 





Poetrp. 


THE SAPPERS AND MINERS. 
In lands that still the heirs of Othman sway, 
There lives a legend, wild as wildest note 
Of birds that haunt the Arabian waste, where rolls 
Tigris through Baghdad to the Persian Sea. 
’Tis fabled that the mighty sorcerer, 
King Solomon, when he died, was sitting aloft, 
Like one that mused, on his great lion-throne ; 
Sitting with head bent forward o’er his staff, 
Whereon with both his hands he leaned. And tribes 
And peoples moved before him, in their awe 
Not venturing nigh ; and tawny fiercenesses, 
Panther and pard, at timorous distance couched ; 
While Figures vast, Forms indeterminate, 
Demons and Genii, the Enchanter’s thralls, 
Cloudily rose, and darkly went and came. 
But so majestic sat he lifeless there, 
And counterfeited life so perfectly, 
That change of hue or feature was by none 
Seen, and none guessed him dead, and every knee 
Rendered him wonted homage, until worms 
Gnawing his staff, made fall that last support, 
And with it fell the unpropped Death, divulged 
In gorgeous raiment to the wondering world. 


So may an Empire, from whose body and limbs 
The spirit hath wholly fled, still seem to breathe 
And feel, still keep its living posture, still 

Cheat with similitude of glory and power 

The gazing Earth, until the evil things 

That burrow in secret, and by night destroy, 
Unseat the grandiose Semblance, and man’s heart 
Hastes to forget the obeisances he made 

To a jewelled corse, long ripe for sepulture. 


Witiiam WaATtTsoN. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation’’ Orricr, THurspay NicHr. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” Vol. IX. 
“From Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift.’’ Edited by 
A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. (Cambridge University 
Press. 9s. net.) 

“The Government of England.” By A. Lawrence Lowell. New 
edition. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 17s. net.) 

“Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin.”” By Sir Edward T. Cook. 
(Allen. 21s. net.) 

“Three Plays—The Eldest Son, The Little Dream, and Justice.’’ 
By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

“Greece of the Twentieth Century.” By Percy F. Martin. 
(Unwin. 15s. net.) 

“Cardinal Manning and Other Essays.” By J. E. C. Bodley. 
(Longmans. 9s. net.) 

“ Algernon Charles Swinburne: A Critical Study.’’ By Edward 
Thomas. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘The English Scene in the Eighteenth Century.” By E. S. Roscoe. 
(Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) an 

“ Maitland of Lethington: A Study of His Life and Times.” By 
E. Russell. (Nisbet. 15s. net.) 

“ Austria: Her People and their Homelands.”” By James Baker. 
(Lane. 21s. net.) 

“Armaments and Arbitration.” By Captain A. T. Mahan. 
(Harper. 6s. net.) 

“The Reef.” By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

“ Eternelle Turquie! ’’ Par Arséne Perlant. (Paris: Fiechbacher. 
3 fr. 50.) 

“Von Napoleon bie Nietzeche.’”” Von Conrad Alberti. (Berlin: 
Vita. M. 7 50.) 





* * 


A FEW years ago, Mr. Max Beerbohm, when criticising 
what he called some of Mr. Kipling’s parodies, maintained 
that an undue fondness for parody was one of the charac- 
teristics of the undergraduate mind. But “ Max” himself 
has just given us some very successful parodies in prose, and 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, the latest University Professor 
of Literature, has written the introduction to a collection 
of “Parodies and Imitations ” compiled by Messrs. J. A. 
Stanley Adam and Bernard ©. White, and recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson. In this introduction, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch puts the case for parody with neatness 
and force. The parodist, he says, is like a deeply religious 
man who may indulge in a smile at this or that in his 
religiori, but who knows unerringly how far to go, and cannot 
offend ‘because his true reverence does not so much con- 
trol as permeate him.” The material on which parody 
works is poetry, and as poetry is a thing to be reverenced, 
the parodist should always remember that he is on delicate 
ground, even though he claims the right of being at ease 
in Zion, and of taking pleasant liberties with the gods. 

* # - 

But there are false gods in poetry as well as true, and 
it is the function of parody to detect and expose the former, 
while, even when it seems to be most familiar, it pays a 
subtle homage to the latter. “ Parody,” in Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s view, ‘must be a form of criticism, and 
may be enlightening as it is vivacious.’? This is one of 
its best uses, for many a reader whose taste had not yet 


ripened has learnt from a clever parody that instead of’ 


worshipping at the true shrine he has, quite unconsciously, 
been bowing his head in the house of Rimmon. Unluckily, 
and here “ Max’”’ and “Q.”’ are in agreement, few men 
of mature judgment have devoted themselves to parody :— 
“The mischief with parody is that, while no neater or 
ewifter vehicle of criticism has ever been invented, the most 
of men practise it in youth, as a way of breaking their teeth 
upon literature, and abandon it as middle age brings the 
critical judgment which it would seem designed to convey.” 
Calverley, Hilton, and J. K. Stephen all died young, 
and though one may point to exceptions as notable and as 
far removed as Aristophanes and Mr. Owen Seaman, parody 
has always been and is likely always to be a literary by- 
path mostly travelled by youth. 
* 4 a 
Tue aim of Messrs. Adam and White has been to com- 
pile an anthology which would “show the whole range of 
English parody, and this by the best specimens to be found 
in verse.” Readers who require a full collection must go 
to the six volumes of “ Parodies of the Works of English and 
American Authors,’’ edited by Mr. Walter Hamilton and com- 





pleted in 1889, of which we see no mention in the present 
volume. But whereas thousands of the extracts to be found 
in Mr. Hamilton’s work have no literary value, most of those 
selected by Messrs. Adam and White are worth preserving. 
They rightly take 1845, the year of Horace Smith’s death, 
as the line of division between early and modern parody, for 
it was “ the sneering brothers, the vile Smiths’ who brought 
the period of tentative effort to a brilliant close, and their 
“Rejected Addresses” are the first classics of the art. 
Philips’s “Splendid Shilling” is unreadable to-day, 
though Addison thought it “the finest burlesque poem in 
the English language,” and Canning and Frere are almost 
in the same case owing to the lack of interest in the poets 
whom they parodied with most success. But the Smiths 
were as happy in their models as in their treatment, and 
their wit and humor have still point and vitality. 
& * * 

Some curious facts regarding parodies may be gleaned 
from the present volume. The greatest compliment that can 
be paid to an imitation is to mistake it for an original, 
and this is what has befallen one of Goldsmith’s parodies 
of Swift. Some lines called “The Logicians Refuted ”’ 
appeared anonymously in “The Busy-Body,” during 1759. 
These were pronounced to be the production of Swift, and 
the imitation is so excellent that Sir Walter Scott included 
them in his edition of Swift’s works. Another fact, pro- 
bably unique in the history of parody, is that a parody of 
Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell” was published before the poem 
itself appeared. Its author, John Hamilton Reynolds, had 
the audacity to prefix to his poem the motto: “I am the 
real Simon Pure,” and Keats, reviewing both poems in the 
“Examiner,” wrote “this Simon Pure is in points the 
very man: there is such a pernicious likeness in the 
scenery, such a pestilent humor in the rhymes, and such 
an inveterate cadence in some of the stanzas.’’ A few 
months later came Shelley’s “ Peter Bell the Third,”’ so that 
to Wordsworth’s poem belongs the distinction of having 
been preceded and followed by parodies, both of which are 
good examples of the art. 

* * * 

Four poets who parodied themselves are to be found in 
the present volume. Lamb’s “Nonsense Verses’’ are a 
brilliant travesty of his own “ Angel-Help,” and the editors 
remark with truth that “had another dared to point the 
finger of raillery at so perfect a poem, he would have deserved 
our censure rather than our praise.”” Thackeray’s ‘“ The 
Willow-Tree ” was intended to reduce to absurdity the theme 
of his song “ The Willows,” but it does not follow the metre 
and form of the original and can hardly be called a successful 
parody. Coleridge’s “Sonnets attempted in the Manner of 
Contemporary Writers’’ aimed, in his own words, at “ ex- 
posing that affectation of unaffectedness, of jumping and mis- 
placed accent, in commonplace epithets, flat lines forced into 
poetry by italics, . . . puny pathos, etc.” in the poems 
of himself and his friends Lamb and Charles Lloyd. But 
the most brilliant collection of parodies in which a poet has 
held himself up to ridicule is “‘ The Heptalogia; or the Seven 
against Sense’’ published anonymously by Swinburne in 
1880. The opening lines of “ Nephelidia,” one of the poems 
in the collection, are :— 

‘‘From the depth of the dreamy decline of the dawn through a 
notable nimbus of nebulous moonshine, 
Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag-flower that flickers 
with fear of the flies as they float, 
Are they looks of our lovers that lustrously lean from a marvel 
of mystic miraculous moonshine, 
These that we feel in the blood of our blushes that thicken 
and threaten with throbs through the throat? ” 
+ + * 

As a general rule poets who are most parodied are those 
who are most read, though a poet whose mannerisms lend 
themselves easily to imitation is sometimes parodied beyond 
his deserts. Applying this test to the material in the present 
volume, we find that Wordsworth heads the list, and is 
closely followed by Tennyson, while Browning, Swinburne, 
and Southey tie for third place. Southey’s prominence is 
surprising, and can only be explained by the fact that 
the editors have included several poems for historical reasons 
rather than for their intrinsic merit. Among parodies of 
living poets in the present volume, we find two each of Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Kipling, and 
Sir Alfred Austin, and one of Mr. Masefield and Mr. Noyes. 
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Rediewws. 


MADAME DU DEFFAND RE-EDITED. 


“Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand a Horace Walpole, 
1760-1780.” Premiére édition compléte, augmentée d’environ 
500 Lettres inédites. Publiées d’aprés les originaux avec 


une Introduction par Mme. PaGet-ToyNBEE. (Methuen. 
63s. net.) 


A NEw and, at last, complete and correct edition of the 
famous ‘‘ Lettres de Madame du Deffand & Horace Walpole ”’ 
reaches us to-day as the bequest of a serious historical critic 
—the late Mrs. Paget-Toynbee—who died when her task was 
finished and before the publication of her work. So that 
we receive with it the fine example of a_ successful 
task accomplished by a faithful worker in the fields of 
original research. She has passed beyond hearing of the praise 
and gratitude that all well-informed critics of her work 
would wish to offer her. But she has obtained the reward 
she herself would have most desired—that of having rendered 
a true service to historical criticism, and of having supplied, 
in the case of long-disputed questions of fact, the evidence 
required for a foundation of right opinions. 

But, it will be asked, was a new edition of this well- 
known correspondence required at all? Are there not 
already five French editions that, independently of the some- 
times very interesting commentaries and notes of their 
different editors, represent only so many reproductions of the 
first English edition, given in 1810 by Miss Mary Berry, the 
literary legatee of Horace Walpole, under the title ‘‘ Letters 
of the Marquise du Deffand to the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
afterwards Earl of Orford, from the year 1766 to the year 
1780. Published from the Originals at Strawberry 
Hill’’? 

The answer to this question will be found in the cause 
that induced Mrs. Paget-Toynbee, after the publication of 
her excellent edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters, to take 
up the task of this new edition of Madame du Deffand’s 
Letters to him—in the original French; for how could 
Madame du Deffand’s French be put into English without 
being spoiled? The task had very little prospect, in the 
material and commercial sense, of being a popular work ; 
first of all, because no dissatisfaction was felt with the 
existing editions of these Letters, and then because a com- 
plete reproduction of a correspondence extending over a 
period of fourteen years was bound to mean a large book, 
and the natural instinct of the general reader revolts against 
large books. This objection is so insurmountable that a 
critic, handling (if he be strong enough to do it) the three 
huge volumes that embody to-day the accomplished task 
of this disinterested editress, cannot possibly escape from a 
feeling that these volumes will cast terror into the soul of the 
general reader. This is all the more deplorable because, 
although it was inevitable that the faithful reproduction and 
careful annotation of 838 letters should cover a large number 
of printed pages, the pages need not have had the bulk that 
built up these truly formidable books were it not for the 
prevailing fashion with leading publishers of using this 
cumbersome material. Books thus reach the public, not 
in the form of companionable volumes that a reader may 
converse with in a restful hour in his easy chair, or that 
he can drop into a travelling bag and take away with him 
on a holiday to read under the shade of trees, or by the 
seashore, or in bed, but as a bulky object of furniture for a 
bookcase, or an object that no ordinary hands can hold 
away from the support of a solid table without pain. 

But, to return to the cause that convinced Mrs. Paget- 
Toynbee that, whether the work were to be popular or no, 
it had to be done. This cause was her discovery amongst 
Horace Walpole’s papers (generously thrown open to her 
study by their actual proprietor, Mr. Parker-Jervis) of the 
whole collection of Madame du Deffand’s original letters 
that had been employed by Miss Mary Berry in 1810. The 
discovery of these documents involved a second discovery. This 
was that Miss Mary Berry ought not to have made, in the way 
she did, her claim that she had “ published from the originals 
at Strawberry Hill the Letters of Madame du Deffand to 
Horace Walpole from the year 1766 to the year 1780.” 


| 








The assertion implied (although, it is true, it did not 
affirm it) that the editress had published all these 
originals. What Mrs. Paget-Toynbee found to be true was 
that this first editress had only published 336 letters out of 
the 838 representing the complete collection at Strawberry 
Hill. Even the selected letters had been “edited” 
in the sense that long passages had been omitted from a 
number of them. These omissions, and the rejection of 
five hundred letters belonging to the original correspondence 
without any recognition of the fact by Horace Walpole’s 
literary legatee, Mrs. Paget-Toynbee found to be 
explained in the letters themselves and the instruc- 
tions prepared by Walpole in the form of marginal 
notes for the guidance of the friendly trustee to whom he 
had bequeathed the charge of publishing these letters after 
his death. Miss Berry had edited them in accordance with his 
wishes and anxieties as to what might be made public and 
what must be kept back. In this fashion he hoped to 
establish the reputation he coveted—that of a polished wit 
and a philosophical cynic, whose mastery of the French spirit 
and the French language had proved an Englishman to be so 
capable of the malicious art of ‘‘ persiflage’’’ in the best 
French style and manner, that the victim of the libel had 
himself attributed it to d’Alembert! Well; but the editing 
of Madame du Deffand’s Letters in this sense necessarily 
involved the suppression of more than half of them, and the 
alteration by long omissions of those that remained. How 
badly scratched and damaged is the title of this “ fastidious 
egoist ’’ as a “ Polished Wit,’ when exposed to the full 
light of the disclosures made in letters from which Miss 
Berry omitted the most offensive passages! We see his 
ridiculous fear of being ridiculed as a suspected lover of a 
woman who was seventy years of age when their friendship 
commenced; his fatuous and really stupid belief that 
this least amorous and most clear-headed and cold-hearted of 
women had, in her old age, fallen dangerously in love with 
him; worst of all, his lack of polish in manners as well 
as in wit, the ungentlemanly rudeness of which this man 
of good society was guilty in his frequent warnings to 
Madame du Deffand that she really must adopt a less 
affectionate tone towards a man who does not respond to 
these romantic sentiments and who is revolted by them!: 

Again, what becomes of the legend of this exceptional 
Englishman’s mastery of the French spirit and gift of writing 
when we study the very important series of letters—altogether 
suppressed by Miss Berry, but restored by Mrs. Paget-Toynbee 
—which throws so much new light upon the facts connected 
with the fabrication of the mischievous libel known as 
“ The False Letter of the King of Prussia”? The motive of 
this so-called “ Pleasantry,” it will be remembered, was 
to represent the invitation sent by the great Frederick to 
Rousseau, after he had been hunted out of Neuchatel and 
Berne, to accept a retreat put in order for him by the 
King’s commands at a country-house near Potsdam, as 
in realty not a sincere offer of protection, but as a 
piece of mockery, formulated in an insulting letter. It 
is true that this more malevolent than witty forgery 
had this merit. It was written in excellent French that 
had no English accent. But these letters, suppressed 
until now, prove that the merit belonged to Mme. du Deffand, 
who had re-written Walpole’s epistle! The only merit 
remaining with the actual author of the libel was the not 
especially admirable idea of showing off his “talent’’ for 
persiflage at the expense of a persecuted man of genius whom 
he did not know, with whom he had no personal quarrel, 
and who, as an exile in the jester’s country, had special 
claims to the respect due to genius and misfortune. 

From the historical point of view, by far the most 
interesting and important amongst the Letters of Mme. du 
Deffand to Horace Walpole are those now given to the world 
for the first time by their latest editress. She throws open 
to students of a more memorable personality than 
Horace Walpole, or even than Mme. du Deffand, new 
sources of information about Rousseau. These disclosures 
cover the causes of the quarrel between Rousseau and 
Hume, followed by the desertion of Jean-Jacques by the 
Maréchale de Luxembourg and the Comtesse de Boufflers, 
once called his “ Devotees ’’—worse still, by the estrange- 
ment of Lord Marshal Keith, an event that left Rousseau 
broken-hearted. A hundred and fifty Letters of Mme. du 
Deffand’s have been published by the last editress that 
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throw new light upon the agencies and agents at work around 
Rousseau. They taught him at last ‘‘ to see himself worsted 
in this conflict in the night with secret foes, who made him an 
exile in all lands and an alien from his friends.’’ All these 
letters were justifiably kept out of sight by Miss Berry in 
her character of the protectress of Horace Walpole’s reputa- 
tion. He appears in them as a man extravagantly 
proud of an odious action that should have filled 
him with shame, and as falsely claiming an exclu- 
sive authorship of a libel that had been used to 
destroy the happiness of a greater man than he. As 
for Mme. du Deffand herself, we have in this large supply 
of new letters a plentiful number of witty sayings in her 
own characteristic style ; we have new examples of her bitter 
but just criticism; we have fresh instances of her vigorous 
and fine intelligence, and of her poverty of feeling and 
coldness of heart. And this, notwithstanding what 
has been so often described as a romantic attachment 
to a correspondent whose turn of mind was in tune 
with her own, and whose weekly letter imposed on 
her the pleasant task of replying to.a man who she 
knew would enjoy her satire at the expense of her best 
friends. In so far as she was capable of attachment, 
she was, or believed herself to be, attached to this 
man, although he incessantly reminded her that no such 
thing as disinterested affection was possible. And yet 
Mme. du Deffand forgave him! Why? She was a much more 
remarkable personality than he was; a finer wit, a more 
accomplished critic of life and of letters; and, by way of a 
philosopher, a profounder cynic than this “ fastidious 
egoist,’’ whose cynicism, like his wit and good manners, 
evaporated when his selfish vanity was concerned. 
Mme. du Deffand’s wit was always keen; with all her bitter 
tongue, her manners never failed her ; while her cynicism— 
because it was not an affectation, but rooted in her as her 
philosophy of life—spared nothing, not even herself. So 
she was not able to deceive herself about herself. 
‘* Je n’ai ni tempérament, ni roman,’’ she had said to an 
accepted lover in her young and brilliant days, so that he 
might not expect too much. “Je suis comme ce malheureux qui 
n’était malheureux selon Thérése que parce qu’il ne pouvait 
rien aimer.’’ She was made unhappy in her old age, solitude, 
and blindness by the consciousness of inability to love anything. 
But was this sceptical, selfish, vain man of the world con- 
vinced not only that she could love, but that she was in 
love with him? If he was, the notion did not offend Mme. 
du Deffand at all. On the contrary, she liked Horace 
Walpole, as much as she could like anyone, because he 
thought her capable of loving him. 
FreDERIkA MacponaLp. 





AMUNDSEN AND HIS STORY. 


“Phe South Pole: An Account of the Norwegian Antarctic 
Exvedition inthe ‘Fram.’” By RoALD AMUNDSEN. Trans. 
lated by A. G. CHATER. (Murray. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 


A FEW years ago the publication of this book would have 
been regarded as a considerable event. If to-day it falls 
comparatively flat, it is because we have read so much in the 
meantime about Polar exploration that our appetites have 
become somewhat jaded and, as a further consequence, we 
have become over-sophisticated. It is now the fashion to 
talk disparagingly of this boyish “ Pole Hunt,” and to sneer 
at feats like those of Peary and Amundsen as being mere 
athletic performances on a highly expensive scale, compara- 
tively useless from the scientific standpoint, and intended 
principally to gratify the popular taste for sensationalism. 
It is easy to understand how people have come to think in 
this way, but it is essentially fallacious. Few acts of heroism 
will stand the rationalistic test ; nevertheless, the world still 
goes on doing and admiring heroic deeds. Dr. Nansen’s 
glowing tribute to Amundsen, in his preface to this book, 
comes much nearer to the truth. ‘‘ This is a new message,”’ 
he writes. ‘‘ People stop and look up. High above them 
shines a deed, a man! This is something all can 
understand ; a victory of human mind and human strength 
over the dominion and powers of Nature; a deed that lifts us 
above the grey monotony of daily life.’’ 

As applied to Amundsen, the fallacy is peculiarly absurd. 





For Amundsen had already won fame as a serious and scientific 
explorer, and it was only in despair of obtaining support for 
a profoundly scientific object that he determined deliberately 
to canvass for popularity by going to the South Pole. His 
real ambition lay at the other end of the world ; he wished— 
and he will now be able to carry out his wish—to drift in 
the ‘‘ Fram ”’ across the North Polar basin, as Nansen did, 
and during the three, or maybe four, years that the ship 
was beset in the ice, to make a thorough examination of 
this region. But the money was not forthcoming, and when 
the news of Peary’s success arrived, Amundsen realised that 
his only chance was first to win the credit of a great popular 
achievement. He decided at once upon a change of front— 
as he says: ‘‘ To turn to the right-about and face to the 
South.’’ 

It was essential for Amundsen’s purpose that he should 
succeed, and he devoted all his great abilities to making 
success certain. No other man could have done it. Nansen 
says of him: ‘‘ He has always reached the goal he aimed at.”’ 
He arranged the whole trip on a time-table, and this time- 
table was followed almost to the hour. ‘‘ We shall be back 
from the Polar journey,’’ he prophesied, ‘‘ on January 25th.”’ 
The prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. He had never been 
before to the Antarctic, but he examined all the records and 
carefully collated them, drawing his own conclusions. He 
read all the literature about the Ross ice-barrier ; ‘‘ so that,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ I felt as if I had known it for many years,”’ and 
boldly decided to make his base at Whales’ Bay in defiance 
of Shackleton’s adverse report. His decision was based 
upon a magnificent piece of geographical intuition—that at 
this point the otherwise impassable barrier rests upon a solid 
foundation, and would provide a safe site for an encampment. 
In the same way he was justified in his decision to use 
Eskimo dogs for his journey to the Pole. He cannot under- 
stand why Captain Scott preferred Manchurian ponies. 
‘‘ There must,’’ he says, ‘‘ be some misunderstanding or 
other at the bottom of the Englishman’s estimate of the 
Eskimo dog’s utility in the Polar regions.’’ The expedition 
was a triumph of organisation ; all the more wonderful when 
we consider the short time at his disposal and the inadequacy 
of his means. Amundsen explains the principle on which he 
worked. ‘‘ If a general is to win in a battle, he must always 
be prepared. If his opponent makes a move, he must see 
that he can make a counter-move; everything must be 
planned in advance and foreseen. We were in that posi- 
tion.’’ The result, as the event has shown, was an achieve- 
ment unparalleled in the history of exploration for economy 
of effort and cleanness of execution. A little party of men 
with dogs and sledges were able to traverse over 1,800 miles 
of snow and ice, “‘ the stiffened realm of death ”’ ; to pene- 
trate among unknown mountains of Himalayan height ; over 
glaciers of inconceivable extent, cut up with innumerable 
fissures and crevasses and full of hidden dangers; and to 
return safe and sound without loss of life or limb, without a 
single case of scurvy, without serious mishap of any sort, 
without privation, and almost without hardship. It was not 
a matter of luck or chance. Every difficulty had been 
foreseen and encountered beforehand. 

Nansen has an interesting theory. He attributes Amund- 
sen’s success to the instinctive ice-craft of the Norwegian. 
** The Norwegians’ daily winter life in snow and frost, our 
peasants’ constant use of ski and ski-sledge in forest and 
mountain, our sailors yearly whaling and sealing life in the 
Polar sea, our explorers’ journeys in the Arctic region—it was 
all this, with the dog as a draught animal borrowed from the 
primitive races, that formed the foundation of the plan, and 
rendered its execution possible.’’ 

Amundsen’s story is told with delightful simplicity and 
vividness. There is no attempt at fine writing—the charac- 
teristic vice of explorer authors—not even about the supreme 
‘* moments ’’ of the expedition when a little emotionalism 
might have been. excused. In its stead, there is a sailor-like 
gusto, and a breezy, often boisterous humor that give liveli- 
ness and character to the narrative, which is otherwise a plain 
record of events. Amundsen’s constant preoccupation with 
his main quest gives continuity and a sort of plot to his 
story, so that it reads almost like a novel by Jules Verne. 
All the boy’s imagination in us is stirred when we read of 
the daily life during the winter months at Whales’ Bay ; of 
Framheim, the ‘‘ underground village,’’ excavated out of 
the ice, with its kitchen, workshops, store-rooms, laboratory, 
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Mr. Philip Lee Warner's New Publications 





LELY & THE STUART 


A Study of English Portraiture before and after Van Dyck. 


With nearly 250 Illustrations (7 in Colour). 
6 6s. net; 


In 2 Volumes, 4to. 
green parchment, £47 7s. net, the set. 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


By C. H. COLLINS BAKER. 


375 numbered copies (350 for sale), buckram, 
[ Just Published. 


As a pioneer work on what is possibly the last period of painting to remain unexplored, this study may rank as the most 


important contribution to Art History since the appearance of Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 


Even if it were not the only authority 


on its subject, its illustrations and the complete Lists of Works would alone make it an indispensable work of reference. 


*.* The Special Prospectus, with specimen plate, may be had post free. 





@ Portrait Medals of Italian Artists 


- ; 
of the Renaissance” 8y, 6. F. HILL. 
Coloured 
and 32 Collotype Plates, 4to, cloth, 16s. net ; 
£l 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Could hardly have been better done. . . . A manual for the 
ae and a pleasant book of reference for any reader interested 
in Italian Art and history.’’—Times. 





With 
Frontispiece 
green parchment, 











@ Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects" 


GASTON DE VERE. With 500 Full-page Illustrations—not 
less than too in Colour. 10 vols. Each volume sold separately. 
4to, buckram, £1 5s. net; green parchment, £1 15s. net; vellum 
boards, £2 2s. net per vol. 
[ Vol. III. with 70 Plates (26 in colour) just ready. 
“Should be in the library of all students of art.”’ Morning Post. 





Newly Trans- 
lated by 








THE FINEST ILLUSTRATED 


VOLUME OF THE SEASON 





Mary the Mother of Jesus 


An Essay by ALICE MEYNELL. With 20 Plates in Colour after the water-colour illustrations by R. ANNING 


BELL, R.W.S. 4to, buckram, 16s. net. 


**A graceful essay. . . 








THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS* 


| I] By CHARLES’ KINGSLEY. 
q he croes With 12 plates in Colour by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT, reproduced by the Medici Process, 
500 Copies. 4to, boards. £2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. 
net. 10 copies on vellum, $15 15s. net. 

ws The fine workmanship lavished on all points of printing. 
We desire specially to call attention to the illustrations, which are 
peculiarly attractive, and beautifully reproduced.’—Oaford Magazine. 


@ The King Who Knew not 


Fear By O. R. Printed in 


eee Riccardi Fount, 
pigskin, I2s. 6d, net. 








the new ‘eleven point” 
425 Copies. Boards, 5s. net ; whole 
25 copies on large paper, pigskin, 2is. net. 

[Just published. 


* A Special Prospectus of each book so marked may be had post free on request. 
Books, with specimen pagesand 3 coloured plates, post free. 


'q The 





250 copies om hand-made large paper, bound whole vellum gilt, £2 2s. net. 
. The water-colours have nie us unmixed ee id Education. 








Thoughts of Marcus 


= Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 
Aut elius” plates in Colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 
(Popular Editon.) Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net; green 
parchment, I5s. net. 


“In all points, of binding, printing, and paper, this book is admir- 
able.’’—Ozford Magazine. 


@ The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With to Water-Colours by W. 
RUSSELL FLINT, and End-Papers by E. H. NEW. Small crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; parchment, 6s. net; morocco, ros. 6d. 
net. [Just published. 

“ An excellent miniature reproduction of Mr. Flint’s illustrations. 


. Lovers of Oxford and Matthew Arnold’s poems will be glad to 
have them in this form.”—Atheneum. 








A Catalogue of the Riccardi Press 
Mr, Lee Warner’s Illustrated List of New Books, post free. 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY begs to intimate to those who contemplate choosing CHRISTMAS and 


NEW YEAR GIFTS from among 


The Medici Prints 


that Orders should be placed EARLY, or delay and disappointment may ensue. 


All Prints may now be inspected at The Society’s Galleries, 7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


Those unable to call are invited 


to write for the complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully illustrated, and with 2 coloured plates, 6d. post free ; or Notes on the 


Framing of Pictures, with 18 plates in colours and gold, and summary Catalogue, 1s., post free, 


Italian GIORGIONE: The Madonna Enthroned. 

Sp. 1912. (Castelfranco.) 28} by 204 in. 25s. 
Italian MELZI? [LUINI??]: La Columbina 

XLVII. (Hermitage.) 19¢ by 15} in. 300 copies, 35S. 
English CONSTABLE: The Corn Field 

XXIX. (Nationai Gallery.) 17? by 15 in. 2is. 
English REYNOLDS: Miss Bowles 

XXVII. (Wallace Collection.) 18} by 14} in. 21s. 





Among the latest Medici Prints are :— 


English REYNOLDS: Mrs. Hoare and her 

XXVIII. Infant Son. (Wallace Collection.) 18} by 15 in. 21s. 
English WHISTLER: Portrait of his Mother 

XXV. (Luxembourg.) 17 by 19 in. 17s. 6d. 
Flemish REMBRANDT: A Young Warrior 

XXVIII. (Glasgow.) 26 by 20 in. 258. 
French CLAUDE GELEE: Landscape with Rest 

XI. on the Flight (Dresden.) 15% by 2ofin. 22s. 6d 


*," Postage extra, 6d. per print. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 7, Grafton Street, London, W. 
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and even vapor bath-house; of the living-room, with its 
brilliant 200 candle-power lamps, pictures on the wall, 
linoleum floor, sewing machine, alarm clock, and gramo- 
phone ; of the good fare, in particular, the breakfast coffee 
and hot cakes; and of the contrast between 100 degrees of 
frost outside and the sweltering temperature of 95 degrees 
Fahrenheit within the hut. Here is a day from Captain 
Amundsen’s diary :— 

“‘ March 25, Saturday.—We get to like seal-steak more and 
more every day. We should all be glad to eat it at every 
meal, but we think it safer to make a little variety. For 
breakfast—eight o’clock—we now have regularly hot cakes with 
jam, and Lindstrém knows how to prepare them in a way 
that could not be surpassed in the best American houses. In 
addition we have bread, butter, cheese, and coffee. For 
dinner we have mostly seal meat, and sweets in the form of 
tinned Californian fruit, tarts, and tinned puddings. For 
supper, seal-steak with whortleberry jam, cheese, bread, butter, 
and coffee. Every Saturday evening a glass of toddy and 
cigar. I must frankly confess I have never lived so well.” 

A feeling of good-fellowship prevailed from first to last. 
In many intimate touches, and on occasion with sly humor, 
Amundsen makes us acquainted with each of his comrade 
‘* Vikings,’ so that before the end of the story we come to 
regard these stalwart and good-tempered Norsemen almost 
as if they were so many personal friends; Lindstrém, the 
burly ‘‘ good fairy’ of the expedition, cook and general 
favorite ; Hassel, the ‘‘ director ’’ of stores and handy man; 
Bjaaland the keen-sighted; Hansen the miraculous dog- 
teamster, and the rest. Alcohol was banished on the sledge 
trip to the Pole, but Amundsen has faith in an occasional 
tot of spirits as a social lubricant. He says :— 

‘Two men who have fallen out in the course of the week 
are reconciled at once by the sight of rum; the past is for- 
gotten, and they start afresh in friendly co-operation. Take 
alcohol away from these little festivities and you will see the 
difference. It is a sad thing, someone will say, that men 
absolutely must have alcohol to put them in good humor, and 
I am quite ready to agree. But seeing that our nature is what 
it is, we must try to make the best of it.” 

He then goes on to describe the ration of alcohol: ‘‘ One 
dram and fifteen drops at dinner on Wednesdays and Sun- 
days, and a glass of toddy on Saturday evening ’’—an allow- 
ance that would be regarded as pharmaceutically small by 
British sailormen. 

But Amundsen’s main etionite was on behalf of the 
Eskimo dogs, as everything depended upon them. There is 
hardly a page in the book in which the health and behavior 
of these animals are not discussed; and they receive more 
prominence even than the individual members of the expedi- 
tion. Out of the fifty-two dogs with which Amundsen and 
his four comrades started for the Pole, only eleven returned. 
The others had either been worked to death or killed and 
eaten. ‘‘ The overtaxing of these fine animals,’’ Amundsen 
frankly admits, ‘‘ is the only dark memory of my stay in 
the South.’’ But, in fairness, it must be said that the 
brutality was not wanton. The dogs had been brought out 
to be sacrificed in this way, and there was no help for it. 
Otherwise, on the voyage out and during the long winter, the 
animals were not merely treated with kindness, but, as 
dogs will, many of them had established reciprocal relations 
of companionship with members of the expedition. With 
the main outlines of the sledge journey to the South and 
back, the public are already familiar from the telegraphed 
reports in the press. One further quotation may be given. 
It is from Amundsen’s account of his arrival at the Pole on 
December 14th, 1911 :— 

““ At three in the afternoon a simultaneous ‘ Halt!’ rang 
out from the drivers. They had carefully examined their 
sledge-meters and they all showed the full distance—the Pole 
by reckoning. The goal was reached; the journey ended. I 
cannot say—though I knew it would sound much more effective 
—that the object of my life was attained. That would be 
romancing too barefacedly. I had better be honest and admit 
straight out that I have never known any man to be placed in 
such a diametrically opposite position to the goal of his desires 
as I was at that moment. The regions around the North Pole 
—well, yes; the North Pole itself—had attracted me from child- 
hood, ‘and here I was at the South Pole. Can anything more 
topsy-turvy be imagined? ” 

Apart from the attainment of the Pole, Amundsen’s 
discoveries are of great geographical importance. He has 
shown that the mountains of South Victoria Land, discovered 
by Scott and Shackleton, are continued beyond the Beard- 
more Glacier in a line of mighty peaks, some of them 


rising to a height of between 15,000 and 20,000 feet. These 





mountains run towards the South-east, and were sighted 
by Amundsen as far South as lat. 80° 8’; so that in all 
probability they form a continuous chain from one side of 
the Antarctic Continent to the other. The Ross Barrier was 
traversed from end to end, but no new light is thrown on 
the nature of this inexplicable natural feature. The problem 
of the Barrier, however, is one that is more likely to be 
solved by the scientist in his laboratory at home than by the 
investigations of the Antarctic explorer on the spot. A large 
map at the end of the book gives one a general notion of 
Amundsen’s route, but it is vaguely drawn, and at some 
points seems actually to conflict with the narrative. Dense 
and almost continuous fog prevented the explorer from 
making even a roughly accurate survey, but it is to be 
regretted that, merely for the purpose of elucidation, he has 
not given us a sketch map, however rough, of the tortuous 
system of glaciers and mountain passes, up which he and 
his companions forced their way to the South Polar plateau. 
The latter portion of the second volume is concerned with 
the subordinate activities of the expedition—Lieutenant 
Sverdrup’s flying trip to King Edward VII. Land, and the 
oceanographical researches of the ‘‘ Fram ’’ in the North 
and South Atlantic. 





MODERN BENEDICTINE SCHOLARSHIP. 


“England Under the Old Religion.” By FrRANcis AIDAN 
GAsQuET, D.D.. Abbot President of the English Benedictines, 
(Bell. 6s. net.) 


A GREAT acatlemic dignitary of the last generation is said to 
have thus characterised a lesser star in the same firmament: 
“T presume Dr. was created to keep Senior Classics 
humble.” Abbot Gasquet’s new volume seems providentially 
timed to aid us in comprehending the otherwise incompre- 
hensible in Newman’s and Tyrrell’s lives. It admirably 
illustrates the official literary traditions of that hierarchy 
which nearly crushed the former, and killed the latter out- 
right. The prelate whom we are reviewing has long been 
accepted as the corypheus of our modern Roman Catholic 
History School. He is President of the Papal Commission now 
sitting, after an interval of more than three centuries, to 
revise the text of that Vulgate which is the Authorised 
Bible of half the Christian world. In taking his work as 
typical, we cannot incur the reproach which might justly 
be brought against the last of the essays here reprinted, 
that it makes cheap sport for one sect by mocking at the 
mere rank and file of another. The men who killed Newman’s 
great scheme of a Roman Catholic College at Oxford, who 
drove him out of his own journal, and who denied to Tyrrell 
even the Christian sacraments, were inferior in character, 
ability, and literary reputation to Abbot Gasquet. 

His ‘last essay, to which we have already referred, 
definitely challenges a comparison between Romanist and 
non-Romanist scholarship. It appeared in the “ Dublin 
Review” at a moment when men expected something very 
different from the same pen. In that very “ Review,” not 
many months before, Abbot Gasquet had published two 
essays on the Old English Bible, to which the faithful still 
fondly appeal in proof that the so-called Wycliffite version 
was really written by orthodox Catholics, and merely appro- 
priated by treacherous Lollards. Very serious mis-state- 
ments in these articles were at once exposed by Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon (now Chief Librarian to the British Museum), and 
by one of the greatest living authorities on Wycliffe, Mr. 
F. D. Mathew. The incriminated passages, however, were 
reprinted without confession of error. Then the “Church 
Quarterly,” while emphasising these and other obvious mis- 
statements even more definitely, pointed out that one of 
the pillars of Abbot Gasquet’s theory was a blunder so gross 
as to be almost inexplicable. He had built upon the alleged 
absence of certain officially-condemned heretical propositions, 
thirteen in number, from the fifty-two pages of the preface 
to the Wycliffite Bible. Yet every one of the thirteen propo- 
sitions is, in fact, there; they stare the reader in the face; 
and men only wondered how the author would account for 
his denial of a fact as essentially undeniable as the spelling 
of his own name. They seized eagerly upon the next number 
of the “Dublin Review,” which contained the very article 
here reprinted. Not a word of the Old English Bible or of 
these only too visible thirteen propositions; nothing but 
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Macmillan's New Books. 


George Frederic Watts. vols. 1. 
and Il.: The Annals of an Artist's Life. By Mrs. 
G.F. WATTS. Vol. III. Toe Writinecs or G. F, WaTrTs. 
With 40 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 3 
vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mortimer Menpes in the Daily Mail.—‘‘ This is an 
admirable book, excellently done. The man’s work and his 
personality run together all the time; there are no water-tight 
compartments. The illustrations, produced in photogravure 
and all printed from intaglio plates, are worthy of the subject.” 


Sir Nathan Bodington. First 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. A 
Memoir. By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


History of Old Sheffield Plate. 
Being an Account of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of the 
Industry and of the Antique Silver and White or Britannia 
Metal Trade, with Chronological Lists of Makers, 
Marks and numerous Illustrations of Specimens. By 
FREDERICK BRADBURY. Demy 4to. £2 2s net. 


«*» Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Poems by William Allingham. 
Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. With 
Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. __[ Tuesday. 


NEW EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED AND BROUGHT 
UP-TO-DATE. 


The Government of England. 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. In2 Vols. 8vo. 17s, net. 

Shilling Edition. 


The Future of England. y tte 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Globe 8vo. 1s. net. New Shilling 
Library. 

Spectator.—‘A fine achievement. .. . We have come 
across nothing more stimulating in political argument for a long 


time, and we trust his book will have readers by the ten 
thousand.” 











DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


From Pole to Pole. sy pr: sven 
HEDIN. With Illustrations and maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. net. 
*.* A book of travel and adventure for young people. 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief 
in Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD 
MEN: B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. 
Parsons, A. E. J. Rawlinson, N.S. Talbot, W. Temple. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘ Mr Moberly’s discussion of the ‘ Atone- 
ment’ certainly constitutes a masterly contribution to the 
modern understanding of the all-important doctrine. . ‘ 
Theologians of all schools give a hearty welcome to this remark- 
able essay . . this interesting collection of essays.” 
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New and Cheaper Impression, 


The Inward Light. ,3y a. rizipiIne 
HALL, Author of ‘“ The Soul of a People,” etc. New and 
Cheaper Impression. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl, A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 


The Observer.— A ye! tale, full of noble sentiments and 
the quaint humour which delights all lovers of Mr. Allen’s work.” 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
The Reef. 6s. 


The Times.—‘‘ There are at least half-a-dozen chapters in 
‘The Reef’ that are models of construction, of climax. Its 
imaginative beauty, its economy, its severe certainty of hand- 
ling—its whole art and craft will be as welcome as they are 
familiar to the reader of ‘ The Home of Mirth’ and of ‘ Ethan 
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to all readers.” 
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a censorious and self-righteous article in which the Abbot 
sets up his own ideals of scholarship against an unfortunate 
Protestant amateur, and complains of the indolent reviewers 
who are lenient to such slipshod work. “It surely can 
hardly be questioned that the first duty of a competent 
editor is to present as accurate a print of his author’s text 
as it is possible to procure, and to esteem no trouble or 
pains too much to secure this end.” “ With the exception 
of the great literary papers, such, for example, as the 
‘Atheneum,’ the ‘Guardian,’ and others, there does not 
now appear to be much care bestowed upon reviewing serious 
works of this kind.’”’ We will attempt to exonerate THE 
Nation, at least, from the blame implied in this challenge. 

The “ Dublin Review,” both here and thenceforth, was 
silent as to the “Old English Bible” ; and unwary students 
imagined the theory to be dead and buried. Meanwhile, 
however, the book sold steadily among the faithful. After 
some years a second edition was called for; and the author 
seized this opportunity of reprinting all the old mis-state- 
ments, word for word. Here again he asserts, with all the 
deliberate emphasis of republication, that “we shall look 
in vain in the edition of Wycliffite Scriptures published by 
Forshall and Madden for any trace of these errors”! It 
would, we think, be impossible to find any other important 
religious denomination in which such literary methods, by 
whomsoever adopted, would be tacitly approved by the whole 
community, and carry their author on from strength to 
strength. But (it may be answered) Dr. Gasquet in this essay 
does not challenge non-Romanist literary honesty ; he only 
challenges our scholarship. Let us take him at his word, then ; 
let us take him as President of the Vulgate Revision Com- 
mission. Consider first his longest and most ambitious piece 
of editing—the “ Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia.”” As 
early as page 11, Abbot Gasquet shows himself ignorant of 
the fact that testimoniwm is fairly common in medieval 
Latin in the sense of testis. This is no casual slip; the 
note is repeated five times in the next dozen pages, and again 
elsewhere. Then, on page 17, he betrays equal embarrass- 
ment at the common medieval phrase in presentiarum, which 
occurs in the first book of the Vulgate. On page 183 he 
associates himself with Peck’s wonder at the classical form 
efferbuit, though it occurs twice in the Vulgate. On page 
356 ff, he undertakes to help his readers by identifying the 
Vulgate texts quoted by Peter of Blois; yet in six pages he 
passes over at least eight such texts, some of which are 
doctrinally more important than others which he identifies. 
On page 23 of the next volume, the MS. has traditoris Jude; 
our editor prints traditoris inde, and turns a clear sentence 
into untranslatable nonsense. In other cases, where the 
MS. is quite correct, he prints misreadings which, on their 
very face, ought to have aroused suspicion ; and the emenda- 
tions which he attempts are often scarcely more successful. 
Nor can we conclude that he has been unlucky with this 
particular book. In his “ Great Pestilence’ (1st ed., p. 20), 
the word which he renders prayers is, in fact, preco (a herald), 
which occurs seven times in the medieval Vulgate. Other 
blunders, almost as gross, may be found on that same page, 
and on pp. 26, 28; these are duly repeated in the second 
edition, and in these cases he has not even the excuse of deal- 
ing with MS. material. In his version of the Rule of 
St. Benedict, he mistranslates not only the saint’s words 
(pp. 9, 74, 123), but even a Vulgate text (14), and takes the 
liberty of omitting five lines about the monks’ allowance of 
wine. Finally, in his recent monograph on Abbot Walling- 
ford, he blunders twice over one simple Latin sentence 
(pp. 56, 65). 

So much for the challenge of his last essay. Let us 
now go back to the first, which gives its name to the volume. 
It professes to describe pre-Reformation England, and runs 
to fifty-six pages. Three of these (at a rough estimate) are 
filled with citations from medieval documents; but seven 
more are taken from second-hand modern writers, some- 
times of very dubious authority, frequently without reference 
to chapter and verse, and in one case without any indication 
even of the author’s name. The two favorites, naturally 
enough, are Drs. Brewer and Jessopp, the latter name being 
misspelt whenever it is quoted. Their warmest friends would 
not have contended that either of these authors was distin- 
guished for minute accuracy ; but they both had sentimental 
leanings towards “ the Old Religion.’”’ Abbot Gasquet quotes 





“authentic documents,” asks us to admire pre-Reformation 
morality on the strength of a certain contemporary record. 
When we have run this to earth, it shows the Bishop 
of Winchester to have harbored in his “liberty of South- 
wark ”’ more prostitutes than were to be found in all the rest 
of the city and suburbs together (p. 43). On the next page, 
the Abbot himself appeals to “the provisions of English 
synods” to prove that the clergy did not neglect religious 
instruction. No quotations are given, no references; yet 
the documents here indicated generally begin with a time- 
honored preamble, whose keynote is struck in the first two 
words : Ignorantia Sacerdotum! When Archbishop Thoresby 
of York varied this jeremiad, it was to substitute a more 
pessimistic preamble of his own, which Abbot Gasquet first 
suppressed in his essay on Religious Education, and then 
appealed to the document thus garbled as a witness in his 
own favor. 

We can only conclude as we began. Those who can 
find patience and opportunity to struggle, first with the 
Abbot’s references, and then with his frequent want of refer- 
ences at the point where they are most needed, will find 
that he can now better understand the tragedies of Newman 
and Tyrrell. For we must again repeat that books of this 
type are recognised in Romanist circles as the high-water 
mark of native scholarship. When Dom Butler, for instance, 
in the “ Cambridge Medieval History,” cites the Benedictine 
Rule, proper deference compels him to use Abbot Gasquet’s 
version, mistranslation and all. These are venial offences ; 
the mortal sin is to see too clearly and speak too plainly 
those things which outside scholars have long since seen and 
spoken. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S LETTERS. 


“Our Book of Memories, 1884-1912: Letters of Justin 
McCarthy to Mrs. Campbell Praed.” (Chatto & Windus. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Justin McCartuy’s letters to his friend and literary 
colleague, Mrs. Campbell Praed, impress us in two ways— 
favorably and not too favorably. In a literary sense, they 
are remarkable only for their exceeding fluency on all 
topics. On the side of expression, or thought, or portraiture, 
they are undistinguished. But on the human side the 
letters reveal a very engaging personality; loyal, affec- 
tionate, simple, sensible, and sincere in everything. 

Mrs. Praed tells us that Mr. McCarthy more than once 
regretted to her his extreme facility, whether in writing or 
in speaking. It had been a hindrance to him, he said. If 
he were disinclined to take pains, he could dispense with 
pains. He had a great acquaintance with books, and scholar- 
ship sufficient to win for him on one occasion a cordial com- 
pliment from Lord Acton: “I bring up my family, Mr. 
McCarthy, on your ‘History of Our Own Times.’” His 
multifarious knowledge he could at all times, and with 
scarcely an effort, turn to immediate account. It was a 
speech in the House of Commons; or a leader for the 
“Daily News”’ on bull-fighting, Papal politics, or Ireland ; 
or an article for a magazine; or a chapter of a novel; or 
a page of light history; or an address in a drawing-room 
on Browning; or a public lecture (in London or the wilds 
of Canada) on Shakespeare or Parnellism; or a note to 
Mrs. Praed on the types of women to be met in Belgravia 
or Bloomsbury. It mattered not to Mr. McCarthy—he had 
something instantly to say; pleasing, not lacking in infor- 
mation, never obtrusive or effusive, often thoroughly effec- 
tive. He must have had powers above the common on a 
platform, or Mr. Parnell and his political advisers would 
never have sent him to deliver 500 lectures to audiences of 
all kinds from end to end of America and Canada; and on 
his return to England, Parnell urged him to undertake a 
similar tour in Australia. As for his skill and charm in 
conversation, he was a much-sought guest at’ the brightest 
and most cosmopolitan tables in London—Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s, Lady Jeune’s, Knowles’s—and in the ’eighties 
he was, perhaps, the one fighting Nationalist among the 
Commons whose welcome was all but unfailing. Still, he 
was wont to cofnplain of his “fatal facility,” and we incline 
to think that when he did so complain he well knew what 
he was talking of. His ability to be entertaining at a cost 
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AN UNCOMMON BOOK 


TT: EARLY nineteenth century does 
not lose its capacity for surprising us. 
Here there are the records of a quite 
wealthy family not at all given to 
sparing expense in any way (three unmarried 
daughters living with their mother had each her 
own carriage and her own establishment of 
servants), yet for a Court ball they were in- 
dignant at having actually to pay £17 for one 
ball gown and £15 17s. for another. Then 
again, imagine a newly-engaged young lady 
going into real transports of pleasure over a 
letter of congratulation which says: “I really 
think Mr. Stanhope seems to be exactly the 
person to make you happy, and his fortune and 
situation in life precisely that most likely to 
ensure every rational and permanent comfort.”’ 
And they called a chilly thing like that 
“ congrats.” 


We are gathering from the considerable mass 
of nineteenth century memoirs now pouring 
from the press a great many corrections of 
hitherto accepted verdicts. It is wholesome to 
know that to witty ladies of birth like the 
Spencer-Stanhopes Sydney Smith appeared 
“well satisfied with himself.’’ Or, for a 
correction of another kind, it is pleasant to hear 
of the real passion of the Dukes of Sussex and 
Gloucester for music; they bored “Coke of 
Norfolk ’’ by their devoted attendance at the 
Norwich Festival. The most moving part of 
the book is contained in the correspondence with 
Admiral Collingwood ; and here again common 
opinion undergoes some correction. Collingwood 
could turn a striking phrase as well'as anyone. 
“ A man cannot build a palace during the con- 
vulsions of an earthquake,’’ “I have always 
found that kind language and strong ships have 
a very powerful effect in conciliating the people,”’ 
are two sentences in his letters to Mr. Stanhope. 

On the whole, one of the books that make 
one re-act to the old belief that these were more 
interesting times than our own.’ 

Thus the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ on “ THE 
LETTER BAG OF LADY ELIZABETH 
SPENCER-STANHOPE,” a most delightful 
book by A. M. W. STIRLING. Two vols. 
32s. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: A new and 
cheaper edition of “COKE OF NORFOLK,”’ 
especially revised and extended. 12s. 6d. ret. 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY 


HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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favorite in society, and profitable to him as a journalist in 
regular and very reputable employment; but, we may 
fancy, the day arrived when, seeing himself incessantly, and 
even furiously, occupied, he saw also that he was scarcely 
achieving, in whatever department, the distinctive mark of 
progress. To return to the subject of the letters, we may 
question (the point is, of course, debatable) whether a limit- 
less facility, such as his, furthers the art of correspondence ; 
correspondence being here considered as a contribution to 
literature. 

These letters show no gift of great letter-writing. Had 
the gift existed, the circumstances in which the letters were 
produced must have proved a shocking handicap to the best 
letter-writer in the world. They are almost all, as Mrs. 
Campbell Praed says, “dashed off’; and they are dashed 
off 

‘** red-hot—on_ electioneering-trips, lecture-tours, when wait- 

ing for proofs of his leading articles at the office of the 

‘Daily News,’ from an upstairs lobby in the House of 

Commons, and even during pauses in the passionate struggle 

in Committee Room Number Fifteen, at the deposition of Mr. 

Parnell from the leadership of the majority of the Irish Party.” 

Again, bracing (and even inspiring) as it may now and 
then have been for the business of daily journalism, the 
rush of such a clock’s round as this (and with Mr. McCarthy 
it was more usual than unusual) can scarcely assist the 
maker of letters such as the collector, with an eye to “ copy ”’ 
or to literature, is ever on the hunt for :— 

“TI keep myself always busy—hardly give myself time to 
think. I seem to be like the cabman’s horse in Pickwick who 
hae to be kept always driving at the best of his speed, because, 
if he were allowed to stop for a moment, he would certainly 
fall. Yesterday I spent four hours on a Committee on Western 
Australia; then I went to a Committee of Selection; then 
I went to tea at Fletcher Moulton’s; then I was taken to see 
some sculptures (dpropos of the Bright Memorial Committee, 
of which I am one); then I went back to the House, and was 
interviewed by two political deputations. Then I went to a 
dinner-party in the House. Just as we had finished dinner, 
the House was counted, and I came home here and wrote an 
article for the ‘ Daily News.’ All this was further varied by 
answering all manner of letters at such moments as I could 
snatch. To-day I have to write for the ‘ Daily News’ again, 
and I shall go to the House and write letters there of various 
kinds. To-night I dine at Fletcher Moulton’s. To-morrow the 
West Australia Committee agatn, and I dine at Froude’s, and 
afterwards go down to the ‘ Daily News’ office and write an 
article. I shall go home between two and three in the morning 
—and I leave Euston a few hours later for Edinburgh. I 
speak at a meeting that night, and start back for London 
next day. So that you see I do not leave myself much leisure 
for thinking.” 

In the whirl of it, there is not time for so much as a 
creditable newspaper paragraph on the death of Browning. 
Mr. McCarthy understood and appreciated Browning, and 
was one of the few public men of that day who had lectured 
on him, or at any rate discoursed of him ; but in a scrambled 
note to Mrs. Praed, on the news of Browning’s death, this 
is all that he delivers :— 

“We are all deeply grieved about Browning’s death—my 
little household not less than others. Browning was always 
very nice to me. I met him quite lately, just before he went 
to Venice, and he seemed as young and full of life as ever. 
Well, he had a long, a full, and a happy life on the whole, 
and he lived it out to the last. Tell me of your plans.” 
But this is surely quite enough of grumbling over a 

book so kindly and enjoyable. The letters themselves, and 
Mrs. Campbell Praed’s sparkling thread of editorial comment, 
show Mr. McCarthy at his excellent personal best. He had 
a good and pretty long run as one of the popular novelists 
of his day. If neither very brilliant nor very powerful as a 
journalist, he was one of the most upright and competent 
men in Fleet Street, and he wrote good London Letters for 
America. He was offered the post of managing-director of 
the “ Freeman’s Journal,” which he himself described as 
“the best unofficial position a man could have in Ireland.” 
As regards his integrity, tact, and general ability in 
Parliament, we have on record the Speaker’s proposal to 
him to become one of the five Deputy-Chairmen of the House 
of Commons. 

Here at last we are landed in politics, and Mr. 
McCarthy’s political career is part of the history of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. His great moment came with 
the great and tragic crisis of Parnell. What of his behavior 
at this moment? Already many volumes have been pub- 
lished concerning the Irish Party, and in these the conduct 
of Mr. McCarthy has not always been fairly presented. It 
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will be a duty of the next historian to read and ponder 
Mr. McCarthy’s letters to Mrs. Praed. We are reminded 
by some of them of a passage in Lord Morley’s biography 
of Gladstone :— 

“It was net until after some twelve days of this excite- 
ment and stress that the scene approached such disorder as 
has often before and since been known in the House of 
Commons. The tension at last had begun to tell upon the 
impassive bronze of Mr. Parnell himself. He no longer made 
any pretence of the neutrality of the chair. He broke in 
upon one speaker more than forty times. In a flash of rage 
he snatched a paper from another speaker’s hand. The hours 
wore away, confusion only became worse confounded, and the 
conclusion on both sides was foregone. Mr. McCarthy at last 
rose, and in a few moderate sentences expressed his opinion 
that there was no use in continuing a discussion that must be 
barren of anything but reproach, bitterness, and indignity, 
and he would therefore suggest that those who were of the 
same mind should withdraw. Then he moved from the table, 
and his forty-four colleagues stood up and silently followed 
him out of the room. In silence they were watched by the 
minority who remained, in number twenty-six.” 

This terrible crisis for Parnell was also a severe one for 
Justin McCarthy. Mrs. Praed says :— 

***T can tell you—for you will understand,’ Mr. McCarthy 
said to me—‘ that I would rather be going to my death upon 
a battlefield than forth to this political fight . . . against 
the leader I have loved.’ ” 

But the truth is here made plain that the most amiable 
and kindly of men had the strictest sense of honor, and a 
courage not a whit inferior to his convictions. “A very 
pleasant old gentleman for a quiet tea-party,” was Parnell’s 
bitter gibe at him, when he heard that Mr. McCarthy 
was to be the new leader. But there was, in truth (and 
Mr. Parnell himself well knew it), nothing whatever of the 
pleasant - old - gentleman - for-a-tea-party about Justin 
McCarthy when there was a nauseous duty to be performed, 
“No one could quarrel with him,” it was once said; but he 
lacked neither dignity nor strength. His breach with 
Parnell (as in these letters may be clearly understood) was 
the worst wrench of Mr. McCarthy’s career as a public man ; 
but he submitted to it. 

We have said not half enough about the variety of the 
book, which well deserves the attention of readers who are 
politicians, and readers who are not. Mrs. Campbell Praed 
has done handsome service to the memory of her old 
colleague in letters. Now she should give us her own 
reminiscences. 





IN PRAISE OF ETON. 


“Eton in the Seventies.” By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue full searchlight of modern criticism has not yet been 
focussed on our great public schools. The reason is that the 
problem is not entirely a question of education and morals ; 
but in essence it is largely social. The element, in fact, 
which makes the whole problem particularly difficult is the 
underlying fact that, unlike any other civilised country, we 
segregate the boys of the upper classes, and make them pay 
a considerable sum for the privilege of being protected from 
contact with the professional middle class. But from more 
than one quarter voices are being raised, not only against 
the system, but against the inadequacy of the curriculum 
adopted by these institutions. It is only fair to say that in 
one or two schools attempts have recently been made to 
advance in conformity with modern ideas and requirements. 
But Eton is not one of these. The conservatism of our 
largest public school is likely to remain for some time to 
come its distinguishing feature. Eton inspires a peculiar 
devotion in those who spend their boyhood there. This 
is entirely to its credit. But the recollections of old 
Etonians of their schooldays, which continue to appear with 
almost increasing frequency, can only serve to convince 
the outside public that the lives of Eton boys, even from 
their own descriptions, are singularly purposeless and 
empty. While there is sometimes a note of apology at the 
hopelessly superficial smattering which has been accepted as 
education, there is more often a self-complacent note of 
conscious superiority which characterises the old Etonian. 
“We learned nothing, yet look what old Etonians have done 
all over the world.” But Eton has been the preserve of 
the governing class, and most of the highest public posts 
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THE TIMES: ‘The story Mr. Monypenny tells 
here is one of the most dazzling in our Parliamentary 
annals. There is no more trumpeting and skirmishing 
now ; we are in the thick of the fight, the first, most 
daring and most entirely triumphant of all Disraeli’s 
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have been till lately in the hands of that class. If open 
competition is to take the place of patronage, favor, and 
privilege, wiil Etonians still be found at the top? We are 
already beginning to see that the answer to that question 
is a decided negative. 

The critical note is not absent from Mr. Coleridge’s 
reminiscences of “ Eton in the ’Seventies.” He is very 
doubtful of the efficacy of the method by which he was taught 
the classics. ‘What happens,” he asks, “to the classics 
in after-life when learnt in the above way by the average 
man?’’ And again, with regard to the writing of Latin 
verses: “Just as jams are nauseous to some throughout life 
on account of the powders taken in them in early years, so 
the grinding juggernaut of verse-making at school stamps 
out of some natures all taste for poetry.’”” He speaks very 
sensibly of the misleading test of examinations, and he 
deplores the arrogance which sometimes makes an Etonian 
pass wholesale condemnation on those who have been 
at other schools. This comes from the class-prejudice which 
is fostered so sedulously and with such deplorable results. 
He seems, however, to find something commendable in what 
he calls “the Eton spirit.” But the grit, the confidence, 
the character, he speaks of can be more properly described 
as British characteristics which even the easy-going laxity 
of Eton cannot suppress. 

Mr. Coleridge’s object is not in any way to write a 
critical treatise on the Eton system. He devotes most of his 
pages to reminiscences of his school days, for the most part 
quite trivial ; but he tells his stories with delightful humor. 
We may give a couple of instances. 

The 136th Psalm was so great a favorite with the school 
that the Provost instructed the organist to alter the chant 
so as to prevent the whole school from shouting “ For His 
mercy endureth for ever’’ with “a heartiness which trans- 
gressed the borders of reverence.” 

“ But custom dies hard, and after a few verses the old 
tune surged up from the mass of boys and did battle with 
the new, and, I am sorry to say, a most irreverent pande- 
monium ensued. The waves of discord rose higher and higher, 
while it was doubtful which chant would gain the victory, till 
the organ came to the rescue of the choir with its heavy artillery 
of big stops.” ; 

An episode from the author’s lower-boy days is also 
worth quoting :— 

“ Originally I hung my gold fish in a glass bowl, suspended 
by a string at the open window, that they might get the benefit 
of the sunshine. This was too great a temptation to ‘Mad 
*Unt,’ son of Ward Hunt, First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
lived opposite, and he slung a stone at the bowl with a cata- 
pult, and when I returned to my room I found the fish with 
gaping gills flapping on the floor. The purchase of a new 
bowl was too great a strain for my finances at the time, so 


I kept the fish in my basin, transferring them to the teapot 
whenever I washed.” 





FIVE NOVELS. 


“Two Maids anda Man.” By CHartesGarvice. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
“The Grip of Life.” By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
ley Paul. 6s.) 
“Glen Eyre.” By Mary Grant Bruce. (Ward, Lock. 2s. 6d.) 
“Tate s Charge.” By Vicror L. WuirecHuRcH. (John Long. 
6. 


(Stan- 


“Hoffman's Chance.” By WILLIAM CAINE. (Lane. 6s.) 


By an uncanny precision, we have been sent five novels that 
are conductors of five distinct, established tastes in modern 
readers. They can all be pigeon-holed, for they are all repre- 
sentative of their several constituencies. Of the authors, 
Mr. Charles Garvice is most consciously the caterer. He 
will have none of the artistic purpose which drives the 
novelist into the wilderness to become “ one of God’s spies.’’ 
If his new novel, “Two Maids and a Man,” were not enough, 
he makes no bones about his method in a recent article 
in a contemporary. A writer, he says, must never be dull, 
and he must never lose his audience—these qualifications 
are indispensable to candidates for popular favor. And, in 
applying his principles to his work, he has manipulated the 
happiest of blends. He snares a “rough diamond” in 


Australia, heavily endowed with the bluff, manly charac- 
teristics of that genus in fiction, hurries him over to England, 
and converts him in a stroke to a real lord—Lord Stranfyne, 
who, after some hearty adventures (ostlering is one 





of them), runs to earth the lackadaisical Lady Maude 
St. Yves, and finishes, at the fall of the curtain, 
in a picturesque attitude. Mr. Garvice cannot but 
expect clamors of applause. The properties of the titled, 
he recognises, are somewhat tarnished from immemorial 
use; so he boldly grafts a healthier and fresher tradition 
upon the old, mellowing the one and reinvigorating the 
other. The romancers of the melodrama and the cinemato- 
graph join hands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Castle’s “The Grip of Life” also 
holds some trump cards. The framework, ritual, and con- 
ventions of the story are practically an unbroken heritage 
from “The Mysteries of Udolpho.”” We observe that the 
authors even adopt Mrs. Radcliffe’s trick of exposing her 
supernatural elements in all their material nudity. The scene 
is papier-maché Gothic and the characters are admirably 
adapted to their environment. More—and here is the second 
trump card—they are modern neurotics at a fancy-dress ball. 
Their neurasthenics assume different symptoms. Sir Ughtred 
has the germ of the scholar with a temperament; Solange, 
of the vixen, finally cured by the stimulation of the maternal 
phagocytes; and Aglaé of the subtle feline. Their con- 
versation, according to the rules of the game, is 
staccato and apostrophic. ‘‘ Sister—shining—violet—crown- 
ing” is a form of address which scales the heights of 
etiquette. It is not difficult to gauge what kind of people 
the authors had in mind as their readers. For what are 
these temperaments but the “vapors” in a more up-to-date 
form ? 

Miss Bruce’s “ Glen Eyre,” again, will appeal to another 
class of reader, which abjures the spices of romance for 
wholesome domestic fare. She sails in untroubled waters, 
and is quite uninformed with fantasy. Her book is for all 
the world like a lantern-lecture, which one might call 
“Scenes in Australia.” The audience watches peaceably for 
its pictures to be thrown on the sheet—a market-town, a 
shanty in the wilds, the daily round, sheep-farming, a bush 
fire, colonial festivities, a collection of “ characters,” typical 
this and typical that. The lecturer stands with her wand, 
and edges in a running commentary, unobtrusively weav- 
ing a frail story, touching the skirts of realism, and liberal 
in nothing save sentiment, where she lets herself go. The 
attention of the audience is pleasantly titillated, to the 
extent that boredom almost passes into relaxation. 

Howard Ross careers into the parish of Adlington 
as locum tenens, in “Left in Charge,’’ to unravel a 
situation of international moment, to convert the vil- 
lain to Christian ways, to confound the Rural Dean over 
his (Ross’s) past, and, finally, to win the hand of 
the vicar’s daughter, who comes full-tilt from Australia. 
The people who read Mr. Whitechurch are at an inter- 
mediate stage between those who read Miss Bruce and 
those who read Mr. Garvice. They are nicely poised. The 
incidents, construction, and atmosphere of the book are of 
the customary makeshift. But Ross, the parson, is a “ sub- 
ject” who merits dissection, not because he is really worth 
it, but because he illustrates a tendency. He is a Philistine 
to whom subtlety is anathema and stupidity a manliness. 
But his code of robust ignorance is a deterrent to the inter- 
pretation of character, which is a many, not a single, stringed 
instrument in the hands of the artist. 

To the knowing, “ Hoffman’s Chance” will come as 
the sweet rain after drought. His readers will be few and 
quite other than those of the four previous writers ; but 
they will be the merry ones. Mr. Caine’s audacity makes 
us fetch our breath. Here is a novel of close upon 400 pages, 
its fabric woven out of a single incident, a single idea, and 
a single achievement. That is the production of the comic 
opera, “The Conspiracy of Capri,” to which Hoffman con- 
tributes the libretto. Not only so, but the characters them- 
selves are contingent upon the event, as actual people tested 
in the crucible of a circumstance which itself is a product 
of their several individualities. Hoffman, an ordinary 
enough figure, with a touch of the picaro, a fund of vitality, 
and an ear for melody, produces his music competently. 
Orde, the collaborator, mutilates the play, and drags 
it into futile musical comedy; and Psyche Whittaker, 
the shrewish, inept little magpie, ruins it, by playing the 
Circe upon Orde, so that he gives her a part, simply because 
that is exactly what people like Hoffman, Orde, and Psyche 
would have done True, the author has to stretch proba- 
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bilities now and then in his construction, and we doubt 
whether the play would have succeeded under the most 
éerene auspices; but the excess of ingenuity does not 
vitally affect the essentials or the cumulative appeal. His 
excitement in story-telling is too whole-hearted, and his 
brilliance too genuine for that. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“* Campai igns of a War Correspondent.” 
(Arnold. 15s. net.) 


Tus book has been prepared for the press by Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan from a large mass of material left by Mr. Prior. 
It begins with the Ashanti War of 1873, and as Prior was 
special correspondent and artist for the ‘‘ Illustrated London 
News ’’ in every campaign of importance down to the Russo- 
Japanese War, he was able to reap a rich harvest of thrilling 
experiences. These are described in a fresh and spirited 
style, and the book makes capital reading from cover to 
cover. So much has been written about the South African 
War that Mr. Prior’s notes will hardly arouse much interest, 
but his account of the Turkish campaign of 1877 is especially 
apposite at the present moment, and will enable readers 
to understand the intensity of racial and religious passions 
in the Balkans. Mr. Prior was an eye-witness of some of 
the Turkish atrocities, and drew sketches, from personal 
observation, of women and children being stabbed to death 
by the Turkish soldiers. He decided not to send these to 
England, but when his other sketches were not forwarded 
by Tewfik Bey and Selim Effendi, the press censors, he 
threatened to make them public, and thus secured the 
regular transmission of his pictures. Prior had a high 
opinion of the bravery of the Turks, but he has a good deal 
to say of the ruthless cruelty of the Circassians and Bashi- 
Bazouks, though he admits that many Bulgarians were quite 
as bad. The book shows the change that has taken place in 
the position of the war-correspondent. In its earlier sections 
we gather that access to information was largely a matter 
depending on the correspondent’s tact and initiative. But 
things had changed in the Russo-Japanese War, and Prior 
comments bitterly on the ‘determination of the Japanese 
authorities not to allow any of the correspondents to go to the 
front. ‘‘ Of course, there are gentlemen among them (the 
Japanese),’’ he writes, ‘“‘ but my experience tells me they 
are smiling, deceitful liars.’’ Few correspondents had so 
wide an experience of war as Melton Prior, and his book is 
in many ways a unique record of a life of adventure. 

* * * 
“The Latter Day Saints.” By RurH KAUFFMAN and REcI- 

NALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. (Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d- 

net.) 


By MELTON PRIOR. 


Few people in this country know more about the 
Mormons than that they practise polygamy, live in Salt 
Lake City, and supplement the Biblical revelation by 
another, supposed to have been made through the medium 
of Joseph Smith. But, as Mr. and Mrs. Kauffman say, the 
Mormons deserve some attention owing to their peculiar 
position in modern life, and the present volume gives an 
account of “their ‘marriage-system, their history, their 
political influence, and their economics.’”’ As regards 
Mormon marriages, although in 1884 an attempt was made 
by the United States Government to suppress polygamy in 
Utah, and the Mormon Church officially repudiated it in 
1890, Mr. and Mrs. Kauffman bring evidence to show that 
the practice has been revived, and is actively encouraged by 
the Mormon authorities. It is difficult to determine the 
precise amount of capital controlled by the Mormon 
Church, but there is no doubt it amounts to a large sum, 
as is proved by the Church’s alliance with the Sugar Trust, 
and the fact that Prophet Smith is a director of the Union 
Pacific and the Oregon Short railways. So powerful a body 
has naturally a great weight in politics. Indeed, some 
politicians assert that the Mormons directly control elections 
in the seven States next to Utah, not to mention their 
influence, through the trusts, on the politics of every State 
in the Union. In fact, the Mormon Church has joined 
hands with the ruling capitalistic institutions of the United 
States, and helps them in every effort to avoid regulation 
by the Federa] Government, 

















**My Lifein Prison.” 


Ir would be hard to draw up a more uncompromising 
and, as far as we can judge, a more convincing indictment 
of some of the prisons in the United States than is to be 
found in this book. Mr. Lowrie was sentenced ‘to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude for burglary, and his book gives an 
account of his experiences in St. Quentin Prison, California, 
and of the facts which he learned from some of his fellow. 
prisoners, He gives some terrible examples of the 
brutality and torture inflicted by the prison officials, and 
permitted by the State law, and, so far as his testimony 
goes, these vindictive punishments always result in 
embittering the men subjected to them, and making them 
into more determined offenders than before. Mr. Lowrie’s 
evidence is all the more valuable in that he has few com- 
plaints of the way he himself was treated in St. Quentin; 
but no one can lay down his book without a feeling of 
indignation atid amazement that such cruelty and injustice 
as he records can be possible in any civilised community. 
Urgent as is the need of reform in our own prisons, Mr, 
Lowrie shows that the necessity is far greater in America, 
though the system of intercourse among the prisoners in 
St. Quentin is a decided alleviation of their lot, and, as the 
author contends, is beneficial rather than detrimental. 
Advocates of prison reform in every country will find a 
whole armory of arguments in Mr. Lowrie’s pages. 

. * ¥ 
“A Tramp in Spain.” By BArt KENNEDY. 
6s. net.) 


By DonALD Lowrik. (Lane. 6s. net.) 


(Sampson Low. 


Any reader who can forget the peculiarities of Mr. Bart 
Kennedy’s style should derive a good deal of pleasure from 
this cheerful record of a tramp through Spain from south 
to north. The author landed at Gibraltar, proceeded to 
Seville and Granada, and from the latter city walked some 
two hundred miles by way of Madrid and Saragossa to 
Hospitalet on the French side of the Pyrenees. Of his 
adventures in cities and on the road—which he narrates often 
with a certain dry humor at his own expense—perhaps the 
most noteworthy were his arrest by the police in consequence 
of a street brawl in Granada, and a very ugly experience in 
crossing the mountains between Soldao and Hospitalet, when 
he lost the track and had to pass a bitter night in an empty 
hut. But of more intrinsic value are his impressions of the 
Spanish country folk he encountered on the road and at the 
inns, and with whom, though ignorant of the language, he 
contrived to hobnob. His account, too, of a bull fight at 
Seville is atmospheric and convincing. In short, the book 
contains so much bright and interesting matter that one 
cannot but regret Mr. Kennedy’s persistent and pathetic 
belief that literary effect is obtained or enhanced by a series 
of adjectival and verbless ejaculations. The description of 
the Bolero (p. 13) shows this method at its absurdest. Mr. 
Warwick Goble’s illustrations, while perhaps adequate for 
their purpose, give no hint of the artist’s real individuality. 
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Tue markets have been in a nervous condition, owing to 
the uncertainty as to the maintenance of European peace. 
But a more comfortable feeling began to prevail on Wednes- 
day and Thursday when it became clear that Germany and 
England are co-operating. It is recognised that the Russian 
Government is in grave danger between its Chauvinistic 
Nationalists and its Polish revolutionaries. But the fear 


of an Austro-Russian war seems to be disappearing, and 80 
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the Foreign Market keeps fairly firm. On the other hand, 
every day of continued war increases the financial strain, 
and makes it more certain that a long string of failures will 
follow the resumption of cash payments and of credits in 
Bulgaria and Servia. There is some fear that the banking 
troubles in Hungary and Austrian Poland (which have ex- 
tended to Saxony—witness the Reichenbach failures) will 
end by forcing up the Berlin Bank rate once more. This 
would be awkward, if not alarming. On the whole, however, 
our Bank Return is quite satisfactory, and the money out- 
look is not unfavorable. The Bank of England has the 
situation well in hand; and trade is so good that it can 
afford to pay high rates for accommodation. 


REGULATING THE Prick or DIAMONDS. 


“Wide prosperity and growth of wealth, on the one 
hand, and the ample supplies and popularity of African 
diamonds, on the other, have afforded such a stimulus to 
the trade,’’ writes the “ Wall Street Jouvrnal,’’ “ that the old 
estimates of supplies have to be continually revised.”” Our 
contemporary infers from official statistics that the pro- 
duction of rough diamonds has now reached about eight 
million carats a year, valued at about £10,000,000, as 


follows :— 
Wortp’s Output or DIAMONDS. 


Country, Carats. 
British South Africa " 5,586,625 
German South-west Africa 1,000,000 
Brazil nd Ras re ae an jas i 100,000 
British Guiana a? cou = bit ate 3,000 
British India a in ‘es = 1,000 
All others, say 1,309,375 

Total ai ad ae rar ies in 8,000,000 


Add export duties, royalties, syndicate, and commercial 
profits, forty millions, plus dealers’ profits, ten to twenty 
millions, and the total cost to the consumers is now about 
one hundred millions a year, “of which the people of the 
United States pay nearly one-half,” the importations at 
wholesale prices amounting this year to about forty million 
dollars. Of course, anything which threatens to raise prices 
is of interest to the market in diamond company shares, as 
well as to cutters, jewellers, and consumers. Such is likely 
to be the result of lowering the standard of weight. 

Cape diamonds pay a royalty which, in the case of the 
Premier mine, it is claimed amounts to 60 per cent.; the 
small diamonds (mélée) produced in German West Africa, 
are controlled by a regie which levies an export duty of 
334 per cent.; the Hatton Garden syndicate, which practi- 
cally controls the entire trade in rough diamonds, taxes all 
of them to the extent of 15 to 20 per cent.; the tariff of 
the United States again taxes all the cut diamonds that 
enter its ports; and local trade now puts a finishing 
touch on these various exactions, by reducing the weight of 
the carat, without lowering the price. 

Could there be a more astonishing demonstration, asks 
the “ Wall Street Journal,’ of the power of combination 
than that the price of diamonds has been advanced steadily 
for thirty years in the face of virtually limitless supply, in 
the ground and in the world’s strong boxes? 


THe P. & O. AND OtHerR Suippine SHARES. 


The big rise in P. & O. Deferred is still unexplained by 
any sensational announcement like the purchase of the 
Union Castle by the Royal Mail Company, and some invest- 
ment holders and many speculators are wondering whether 
they would not be wise to sell at the present market price. 
The report attracts more attention than usual this year, on 
account of the persistent rumors, and because of the increase 
in the dividend from 13 per cent., which has been paid for 
ten years, to 15 per cent., in spite of the labor troubles and 
the misfortune of the Company in losing two of its ships 
during the year. Not a word is said regarding the amalga- 
mation rumors in the report, which contents itself with the 
usual but even more detailed survey of the company’s doings 
in the year, with a line or two regarding prospects for the 
future. The labor troubles, as they affected the company, 





are dealt with, and an appendix is added, in which a careful 
estimate of the losses caused by the coal and transport 
strikes is made. It is considered that a loss of £84,800 in 
revenue was sustained, and additional expenses of £33,716 
were entailed, in addition to extra costs of £14,000 to the 
branch service. 

If negotiations for absorption of the company were ever 
in progress, it seems that they have now been dropped 
altogether, though this does not mean that an attempt to 
purchase the company might not still be made in the market. 
The higher dividend and the additional Preferred stock, 
which carries equal voting rights with the Ordinary, make 
the purchase of a majority interest more difficult. Some 
explain the rise in the Ordinary stock by analogy with the 
Union Castle purchase, saying that if Union Castle shares 
were worth three times their price to a purchaser, P. & O. 
Stock ought to be worth much more than the price of about 
212, at which it stood for a very long time. The Union 
Castle accounts, however, were less informative than those 
of the P. & O. The Union Castle did not show its depre- 
ciation allowances; but careful analysis made it clear that 
these had been very large. The P. & O. makes a regular 
allowance of 5 per cent. on the original cost, and puts aside 
additional sums, whenever profits allow, to provide for the 
renewal of the fleet by the addition of modern ships. It 
is obvious that if only the 5 per cent. allowance had been 
made all along, the company would have a fleet now which 
cost no more to build than that of twenty years ago, and 
it would be very much smaller and less efficient than was 
that fleet, because of the increase in the cost of ships. The 
alternative to making bigger depreciation allowances is to 
raise more capital, and if this policy is persisted in, the 
dividend must come down. The P. & O. has increased its 
capital lately for the purpose of creating a new service, but 
not for the renewal of its existing fleet, as is the case with 
some shipping concerns. The White Star Line, which is 
owned by the International Mercantile Marine (the J. P. 
Morgan combine), is made to pay the very biggest dividend 
possible, in order to keep the International Company out 
of the hands of a receiver. Last year it paid 60 per cent., 
and allowed just about 5 per cent. depreciation on the 
present book-value of ships, wharves, buildings, and furni- 
ture. The present book-value is the written-down value, 
and the allowance, therefore, is presumably less than 5 per 
cent. on cost. To build its new ships, the company has 
issued 44 per cent. Debentures, the authorised amount being 
£2,500,000, of which one-half have been issued. The other 
half will, presumably, have to be issued soon. The Royal 
Mail accounts are much involved, owing to the ownership 
of lines through control of the capital of other companies, 
and it is impossible to see the true position. The Cunard 
Company has a very big capital, but it is gaining ground 
in the Atlantic trade. It has some heavy liabilities to meet 
on new ships. The prices and yields of the leading ship- 
ping securities are set out below :— 


Yield. 
Share. Div. Price. £& s. d. 
British India Ord. : sly £50 74 70 5 73 
Do. 5% cum. Pref. ... .. Stock 5 1034 418 0 
Do. 44% Debenture .. Stock 4s 1004 410 0 
Cunard Ord. ss ae £1 74 13 459 
Do, 5% cum. Pref. .. Stock 5 100 5 00 
Do. 44% Debenture .. Stock 43 103 490 
Elder, Demjster cum. Pref. £1 54s 31-32 513 9 
Do. 5% Deb. . Stock . 5 1024 419 0 
Furness, Withy Ord ... _ £1 10 13 514 0 
Do. 5% Pref. £10 5 98 5 40 
International Merc, Marine 44% 
bonds . $1,000 44 68} 612 0 
Oceanic Steam Nav. Debs. 
(White Star Line) .. £100 44 98 413 3 
P. & O. Deferred es .. Stock 15 330 410 6 
Do. 5% Pref. ma .. Stock 5 125 400 
Royal Mail Ord. Ms .. Stock 5 146 3 8 6 
Do. 5% Pref. ... Stock 5 974 5 16 


P. & O. Deferred only yields about 44 per cent., and there 
is not much likelihood of a further increase in the dividend 
for about another ten years; but it would be a cheap stock 
below 300, then yielding a clear 5 per cent. Royal Mail 
Preference, yielding over 5 per cent., is hardly consistent as 
regards price, with the Ordinary stock returning just over 
3g per cent. 


LuceELLum. 
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BATAVIA PLANTATION INVESTMENTS, LTD. 


An ExTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held on Wednesday the 27th inst., at Salisbury House, E.C., 
to give shareholders an opportunity of hearing from the 
directors some further particulars of the good results ob- 
tained to date, and of the future prospects of the Company.” 
Mr. George St. Lawrence Mowbray presided. 

The CuarrmMan remarked that within six months of the 
formation of the Company, they had been able to pay no 
less than £12,500 in the shape of a 74 per cent. dividend, 
although at the time of doing so they had not had from the 
shareholders more than £4,000 in actual cash subscriptions. 
The explanation was that instead of holding out the tempt- 
ing bait of 50 per cent., 60 per cent., 70 per cent., or even 
80 per cent. dividends, the directors undertook, at a time 
when the rubber market was in a very depressed state, to 
form a company for the purpose of making profits by judi- 
cious and legitimate investments in rubber undertakings. 
At the time their prospectus was issued, not only was the 
share market in rubber in an unfavorable state, but fears 
strongly prevailed as to the manufacture, at ridiculously 
low prices, of what was called synthetic rubber. Now that 
that fear had passed away, everyone was convinced that 
rubber planting, as a commercial enterprise, stood on a much 
sounder basis than it had ever done. He thought the 
directors might fairly claim that they had acted wisely and 
well in the shareholders’ interests in investing the Com- 
pany’s money in the way they had done. It was in the 
British colony of Malaya and the Dutch colonies of Java 
and Sumatra that plantation rubber was flourishing. 

Proceeding, the Chairman stated they acquired entirely 
for their fully-paid shares nine-tenths interests in three pro- 
ducing estates, two of them being in Java and the third in 
Sumatra. The first property was known as the Kweeklust, and 
in common with the other two properties in which they were 
concerned, it had the advantage of not being overburdened 
with several thousand acres of utterly undeveloped land. 
On the Kweeklust property there were 190 acres of Para 
from four tu twelve years old, all of which was at the present 
time in tapping. Last year’s crop amounted to 41,830 lb., 
and it was produced at a total cost, including everything, 
of 1s. 2d. per lb. The result was a profit of over £11,000. 
That undertaking paid a dividend of 50 per cent., and 
carried forward £1,270 at the commencement of this year. 
In the current year, to the end of September, 43,910 1b. of 
rubber were harvested. Their expert’s estimate of 
dividend this year was 40 per cent., to pay which 
would require only £8,000. They had already had from the 
company owning the Kweeklust an interim dividend in 
respect of this year of 25 per cent. It was safe to say that 
they could pay at the end of the year a further 15 per cent., 
which would make the 40 per cent. estimated. 

The second property was the Weltevreden, which was one 
of many fertile little properties in the Preangers district. 
The crop last year was just under 95,000 lb., and for the 
nine months to the end of September this year the crop 
exceeded 84,0001b., while the October crop would be about 
11,000 lb. In the ten months, therefore, the crop would 
be 95,000 lb., leaving only 12,000 lb. to be obtained in 
November and December to reach the estimate made eighteen 
months ago of 107,600lb. The expense was estimated at 
1s. 3d. per lb., and it was estimated that there would be a 
dividend this year from that estate of 60 per cent. An interim 
dividend of 30 per cent. was received from the Weltevreden Com- 
pany in October. At the end of last year, besides paying a 
dividend of 60 per cent., that Company carried forward a 
balance of undivided profits on the year’s working of £5,385. 
The 60 per cent. dividend for this year could therefore be 
paid even if not a single pound of rubber was obtained from 
the property in November and December. By utilising an 
option this Company had also obtained a further acreage, 
also planted with rubber, which would nearly double its 
acreage for next year, without the Weltevreden Company 
having to find a penny more capital. 

In the Medansche property, on the East coast of 
Sumatra, they had an equally satisfactory holding. The 
Medansche property was an area of 330 acres, with 37,500 
trees from five to eleven years old, and they were all at 
present under tapping. Last year the estimated yield was 
55,250 lb., and the actual crop, when tapping was suspended 
at the end of September, was 63,270 lb. It was obtained at 
a cost, all in, of 1s. 5d. per lb. That Company paid a 
dividend of 60 per cent., and had a carry forward of £5,250, 
All that was done with a capital of less than £17,000. The 
yield this year to the end of September was 64,3501b., or 
more in the nine months this year than were obtained for 
the whole of last year. In October about 8.000 lb. was 
obtained, leaving them to get in in November and December 
some 7,500 lb. to reach the estimate of 79,750 lb. In that 
case, also, it was evident that the estimate would be 
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exceeded. The crop was sold under forward contracts 
extending over the whole of this year’s production, and it 
had made, inclusive of scrap, about 4s. 74d. per lb. The 
cost, all in, worked out at about 1s. 4d. per lb., which meant 
a profit of £11,700 on this year’s working, or including the 
the balance brought forward from last year, £17,000. To 
pay the estimated 60 per cent. dividend required only 
£10,000. They had had an interim dividend from that 
estate of 30 per cent., and following that dividend they had 
a very satisfactory piece of information from the managing 
council, who had bought out of surplus profits (not out of 
capital) 230 acres of young rubber containing about 27,000 
trees betweea three and four years old, of which from 8,000 
to 10,000 would be tapable in the summer of next year. 

in concluding, the Chairman said their interest in the 
three undertakings named being nine-tenths, or 90 per cent., 
they were actually interested in the profits of 1,217 acres of 
plantation rubber, of which 1,050 were tapping, and the 
cost to their company remained at £164,700, which they 
paid for entirely in fully-paid shares. The crops in the year 
1913 should be over 290,000 1b. That meant that their nine- 
tenths’ interest should give them 1§ 1b. of rubber for every 
sovereign of their capital invested in those undertakings. 

Their prospectus came out at a very bad time, and of 
the 15,200 £1 shares offered by them for subscription, only 
12,770 shares had been allotted for cash, which would be 
fully paid up on December 14th. Another 12,770 shares were 
under option to the subscribers fer those shares, and there 
were 4,880 shares still available for allotment, which would 
give options over a further 4,880 shares. The board decided 
several weeks ago that those 4,880 shares would only be avail- 
able for allotment at a premium of 2s. 6d. The cash accru- 
ing from these shares was intended to be utilised in acquir- 
ing interests in other concerns in the East Indies which were 
either already or might be soon in the producing stage, and 
they purposed to include among their investments, not only 
undertakings devoted to the culture of Para rubber, but also 
those which were devoted to coffee, tea, cinchona, and cocoa- 
nuts. They did not eee to embark any of the share 
holders’ money in purchasing shares in tobacco under- 
takings. 
He thought that if plantation rubber came down to 
2s. 6d. per Ib. there would be an enormous increase in the 
demand for it. The directors hoped that at future meetings 
they might be able to present as satisfactory a statement 
as they had submitted to the shareholders that day. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Lewis Incledon and Mr. 
Horace Reginald Savory, the meeting closed with a cordial 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN announcement is appearing in the Press respecting the 
Yonsolidated Oil Fields of South Africa, Ltd. This Company 
is a parent company, formed for the purpose of taking 
in hand, for the first time, the development of the Oil Lands 
of South Africa, the existence of which has long been known, 
although up to the present their exploitation has been 
spasmodic and haphazard. The Prospectus states that the 
best scientific evidence goes to show that the main oil belt 
extends from Carnarvon, through Ceres, to Mossel Bay, and 
is specially pronounced in the Ceres district. In the first 
instance, the activities will be concentrated in the last- 
mentioned area, which is situated about 100 miles north of 
Cape Town. The Company has recently acquired the 
exclusive right to prospect for and work oil and all other 
minerals, over 100,000 acres or about 150 square miles of 
a petroliferous area, with the further right of purchasing 
the freehold at any time during the next ten years. 

The capital of the Consolidated Oil Fields of South 
Africa, Ltd., is £250,000, in shares of £1 each. The 
Directors are Sir Brodrick Hartwell, J. T. Bentley, Major 
J. Graham Edwardes, R.A.; J. H. Hosking, F.G.S., R. 
D’Oyly Noble, Douglas A. Onslow, J.P., and W. W. 
Macalister (Managing Director). The offices are at 29 and 
30, Old Jewry, E.C. 

The promoting syndicate, the South African Petroleum 
Exploration Synd., Ltd., undertake to provide £50,000 
working capital, and to reimburse the syndicate, this amount 
in 50,000 shares at par are now offered to the public. 

The prospectus states that the present value of the 
imports of oil into South Africa exceeds half a million 
sterling per annum, “so that a ready market already exists, 
apart from the probability of the adoption of oil as fuel 
by the Cape Government railways should a cheap supply 
be assured.”’ 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephdnes. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—‘“‘ Bookcraft, London.” 












LONDON, 


WILLD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 








Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. _Supr. apts. ‘Elec. light. 1 Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 1. 182, 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes), 





SMEDLEY’S | HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


MOFFAT. 


MOFFAT HYDRO, Dunfries-shire. 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. 





Finest in Scotland. Golf 
Terms, from £2 128. 6d. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
_ Massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. G 
’Phone 8 Silloth. 








Garage and stabling. 
W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 
; SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af'noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 











= Kenworthys.” _ Prospectus, _ Manageress. ao 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, Soult Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
rs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 











THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


NEWLYN'S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 








BRIGHTON. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 








THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


E. Richard, Manager. 





"Phone 4. 


DEAL, 


J. Little. 


8. R. Jefferson. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 








EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


LEEDS. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


Facing Sea. 





HOTEL METROPOLE. 





LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 





_ NOTICES. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7 


Mr. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ The War of American Independence.” 





\ ANTED.—COLOURED PRINTS published - the Arundel 
Society.—Details, &c., to “ ARUNDELLE,” 34, Cecil Road, Muswell Hill. 








FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Ceo. .ta, 
238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 








ALPINE SPORTS LTD., control accommodation for 

3 500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter 

Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated 

Handbook, with full details of Complete Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh — — N.W. 


BIELES, | OHURCH BOOKS 


BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
BOOKS, &c. 


BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
GHORGE V. EDITIONS. 


with or without Prayer-book. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 














SITUATION WANTED. 





e— can most highly RECOMMEND OXFORD 
GRADUATE (Honours), age 24, for Secretarial or Literary Appoint- 
ment, or position in business undertaking; Capital.—_Apply, Box 126, 
‘The Nation,’ 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, 
(Founded 1876). 

TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 


EDINBURGH 


Subject for 1912-13, ‘ “Studies in Old Furniture and China”), ssay 
Class (subject for 1912-13, ‘“‘An Elementary Course on Psychology ”’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


LEIGHTON. ‘PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


C. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon. 











Headmaster - - - - 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. Head Master, F. J.R. 
HenDy, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 





BAOMINTON HOUSE 
CL IFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 18659. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett.) 











MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress; 

Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
Assisted by large Resident Staff with 
Highest University qualifications. 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


A thorough Education given, up to 
Standard of London Intermediate and 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Girls prepared for the Universities 

and Professions. Special opportunities 
for advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


both for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
For Prospectus and ali particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 
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sta af Prospectus 
corres®: R. L. AGER, M.A. 

(Late Exhibitioner of Rugby School and 

Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford), Headmaster. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Clessical Education 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 
Premium £60. 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria at the above address. 








HEREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications for the HEAD MASTER- 
SHIP which will become vacant at Easter. 

There are at present 100 Boys in the School, of whom 40 are 
Boarders. 

The accommodation for Boarders has recently been much im- 
proved and increased. 

The School has valuable Scholarship endowments, both in- 
ternal and at the Universities. 

Applicants must be Oxford or Cambridge Graduates. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Clerks to the Governors, 
Messrs. Underwood and Steel, 30 Castle Street, Hereford, by whom 
applications must be received on or before December 14th, 1912. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED in January next an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
ppeerenee being given to one who can take good French or 
listory Initial eiety £120 to £130 (according to previous 
experience), risin annual increments of £10 to £160—first 
increase to take ~ Bg next September. Apply to the Headmaster, 
Grammar School, Falmouth. 

November 26th, 1912. 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEADMASTER 
of the above School. Free Churchman, University Graduate, and 
Experienced Teacher required. Applic ations, with copies of 
Testimonials, should reach the Secretary to the Governors (from 
whom further information can be obtained) not later than the 
first post of Monday, December 16th. 























THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in December. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
UPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Dept. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster. H. LANG Jones, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will be enlarged to TWENTY PAGES, 
and will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 

THE ALLEGED DECADENCE OF BRITAIN. 
VI.—Government and Science. By Robert Crozier Long. 
CARAVANSERAIS OF BIRDS. By Horace Hutchinson. 

STRINDBERG ON CHARACTER. ByE. F. S. 
A SHORT STORY. 
LA MAUVAISE RICHE. By Algernon Blackwood. 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND. No. III. —Concerning “Nemo.” 


_AT SOFIA. 


A Special Review by Sir Harry Johnston, K.C.B., of Mr. J. H, Harris's 
“ Dawn in wn in Darkest Africa.” 
CHRISTMAS BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 

New Novels. Problems and Prizes. Correspondence. 
GALLERY NOTES. “F.C.G.” CARTOONS, 

20 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
‘Saturday Westminster.’ November 30. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


























THE NATION. 


[November 30, 1912. 




















DEDICATED TO 
LORD EVERSLEY, P.C. 


Norman Conquest 
II. Under Monastic Rule 
III. A Feudal Village 





work. 





NOW READY 





Vol. IL XI. 


XIL. 
I. From Prehistoric Timés to the XL 


IV. Hampstead in Tudor Times XIV. 
V. Beautiful Belsize XV. 
VI. Under the Stuart Campdens XVI. 


VII. The Seventeenth Century XVII. 
VIII. Tragedies of the Seventeenth 
Century and other Con- 
temporary Matters XVIII. 
IX. Hampstead as a Fashionable pik 
Spa 
X. Hampstead’s Kit-Cat Days XX. 


BY 


WITH AN 


Boisterous Belsize 
Early Georgian Days 
In Mid-Georgian Days 


Vol. II. 


Earlier Artistic Associations 

In Later Georgian Days 

Legal Notabilities 

Joanna Baillie and the Literary 
Associations of Bolton 
House 

Nineteenth-century Poets 

The Heath and the Struggle 
for its preservation 

Later Days of Transition. 








ANNALS OF HAMPST 


THOMAS J. BARRATT 


In Three Superb Quarto Volumes of over 1,000 Pages, containing 


Over 500 Illustrations 


including 30 Full-Page PLATES IN COLOURS, 
30 Full-Page PHOTOGRAVURES and Six VALUABLE MAPS 


Introduction by SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
(“ Claudius Clear”’) 


The Work comprises the following Chapters :— 


XXI. 
XXII. 


XXIII. 
XXIV. 


XXV 


XXVI. 
XXVII. 
XXVIII. 


XXIX, 
XXX. 


Extract from Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s Introduction :— 


“ The literature of Hampstead is notably enriched by the publication of Mr. Barratt’s monumental 
In these pages we get for the first time the whole story of Hampstead told in regular 
sequence and in the accepted historic method... . The action develops, the scene becomes peopled, 
and on almost every page some new fact 1s encountered, or some Sresh light is thrown upon an 
ancient episode ; for everything that is necessary to the comprehension of all the story, whether old | 
or new, has to take its proper place in these annals. ; 
from Mr. Barratt’s survey. . . . I am very grateful to Mr. Barratt for this new History of 
Hampstead. It is in all respects a notable and splendid book.” 


No fact of importance has been omitted 


The Work is beautifully printed on special pure rag paper, and handsomely bound, with the Hampstead Borough 
Arms reproduced in the correct heraldic colours on the cover of each volume. 


Price £5 5 O Net. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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Vol. III. 
Later Literary and Artistic 


Associations 
Hampstead’s Manorial 
Lords 
Ecclesiastical A ffairs 
Kilburn, Ancient & Moder 
Golder’s Hill House 
Highgate 
Geology 
Fauna and Flora of 
Hampstead 
A Twentieth-century Ram 
ble around Hampstead 
Bibliography of Hampstead! 
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